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ge Saving of 


Cents in Cost 
per Car handled through 


A 4 Freight Classification Yards 
| Prior to 1934 --- 


SURVEY conducted by the A.A.R. Signal Section 
showed that the average annual return on sixteen car 
retarder installations made prior to 1934, represented an 
average return on the capital investment of 42.86 per 
cent; that the average cost per car handled through yards 
before retarders were installed was 80 cents, and after 
they were installed 52 cents, representing an average 
saving per car handled of 28 cents; and several of the 
railroads reported that the retarders resulted in eliminat- 
ing switching at other points with additional savings. 
When considering that a large portion of these savings 
| were effected during low peak business con- 
ditions, and the “Union’’ Model 31 Electro- 
Pneumatic Car Retarder, now available, is an 
improvement over those resulting in the above 
economies, why not investigate its money: 
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The Situation Regarding Pro- 
posed Transportation Legislation 


The Railway Age repeatedly has said there are poor 
prospects of legislation at the present session of Con- 
gress that will do the railways much good. This is still 
true: Apparently some legislation will be enacted. The 
Wheeler-Truman bill (S. 2009), which has been passed 
by the Senate, would be considerably better than 
nothing, but mainly because it would be a start toward 
reversing present socialistic government transporta- 
tion policies. A subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has re-drafted 
S. 2009 in a less satisfactory form. 


House Bill Truckles to Big Business Lobby 


The House bill does not concentrate regulation of 
rail, highway and water carriers in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in such a way as to assure equal 
regulation of them all. Its provisions for regulating 
water carriers make such broad exemptions of bulk 
cargo carriers as unfairly to discriminate against all 
other business in favor of Big Business interests using 
“contract” or private transportation. Is such solicitude 
for Big Business being manifested by some members 
of the House because of prompting by the lobby or- 
ganized by certain Big Business interests to prevent any 
regulation of water transportation at all? The folks 
back home who help pay for water transportation with- 
out -getting any of it might like to know about that. 
Furthermore, the House bill omits the provision of 
S. 2009 for the creation of a temporary board to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations regarding all sub- 
sidies in transportation. 

S. 2009 and the bill passed by the House will be sent 
to a conference committee by which perhaps the most 
important and helpful provisions of both will be com- 
bined. Legislation that did not combine the helpful 


- parts of both bills would do more harm than good be- 
_ cause it could be exploited as a “constructive” measure 


and thereby used as an excuse for not passing any really 
constructive measure later. 

The present situation as regards prospective trans- 
portation legislation is disgraceful to many and credit- 
able to almost none. Everybody agrees the railway 
Situation is extremely bad, a drag on recovery and a 
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menace to private ownership. But almost nobody 
shows the least public spirit or statesmanship concern- 
ing it. 


The Babbitts, President Roosevelt and Others 


The Babbitts dominating the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce refused to let that body even mention the most 
important issues raised by railway management be- 
cause principles and consistency mean nothing to these 
Babbitts compared with their desire to continue benefit- 
ing by socialistic transportation policies at the expense 
of everybody else while loudly, denouncing others for 
socialistic attacks on private enterprise. 

President Roosevelt and the emergency “fact-find- 
ing” board he appointed opposed the 15 per cent reduc- 
tion of wages sought by railway management, claim- 
ing the railways had more than this to gain by co- 
operating with their employees—i.e., the labor unions; 
and the President promised the Committee-of-Six when 
he appointed it that he would support any legislation on 
which its members agreed. But at least four different 
branches of his administration, the spokesmen for two 
of which were his Secretaries of Agriculture and War, 
have appeared within recent weeks before the House 
committee against legislation favored by the Committee- 
of-Six. 


Has “Co-operation” Been Worth Its Cost? 


And how about railway management, the labor unions 
and their co-operation in behalf of legislation that was 
to help the railways bear the highest labor costs in 
history? The wage reduction movement involved 250 
million dollars a year. It was implied that manage- 
ment’s abandonment of it would assure the backing of 
all needed legislation by President Roosevelt and the 
labor unions, and that their backing would virtually as- 
sure its passage. But eight months after the wage re- 
duction movement’s abandonment there is no prospect 
of legislation worth one-fifth as much annually as that 
movement involved, and even doubt regarding any 
legislation really worth anything. Whose fault is that ? 
The public appearance of members of the cabinet 
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against legislation favored by the Committee-of-Six 
shows whether President Roosevelt has kept his 
promise. The railway labor leaders, especially George 


M. Harrison, were assumed to be very influential at the | 


White House; but plainly either they have not had the 
influence there that was claimed or they have not used 
it. And unless their efforts at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue become more effective there will be 
left doubts also regarding their influence with Congress 
when they are confronted with really strong political 
opposition. 


The Adjustment Board Racket and Legislation 


Two tests of the labor unions are now occurring— 
one as to whether they will use their utmost influence 
in favor of legislation needed by both the railways 
and their employees, and the other as to whether 
their influence in Washington, if so used, will prove 
to be as great as has been claimed. In the midst of 
the consideration of federal transportation legislation 
the increasing complaints of railway managements re- 
garding the functioning of adjustment boards under the 
Railway Labor Act began to get publicity from various 
directions. The functioning of these boards has become 
the most conscienceless and outrageous racket ever 
known in the railroad industry; but the labor leaders 
promptly showed resentment when it began to be given 
publicity. The labor members of one adjustment board, 
after stating they had counselled with the chief execu- 
tives of their brotherhoods, threatened that these broth- 
erhoods would withdraw their support of proposed rail- 
way legislation in Washington unless the publicity re- 
garding the adjustment boards Was stopped; and at the 
request of the labor leaders a conference of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association and directors of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads was held in Washington 
on June 30. What occurred then was partly told in the 
Railway Age of July 8, pages 83-84. 

Railway management cannot decently, without a pub- 
lic fight first, let the adjustment boards continue to func- 
tion with such results as heretofore ; because that would 
be even more disgraceful to management than to the 
labor unions. Management has no moral right, and 
a very doubtful legal right, to continue giving away 
increasing amounts of its security-owners’ money 
under such decisions as are coming from these 
boards without having the validity of the decisions 
and the legality of payments under them tested in 
the courts. 

But suppose insistence of management on having the 
adjustment board racket stopped would cause with- 
drawal of labor union support of needed legislation? 


The answer is easy: If needed legislation cannot be se- . 


cured without management accepting labor union dic- 
tation to the point not only of acquiescing in this ad- 
justment board racket, but of actually joining labor in 
a conspiracy of silence regarding it, then organized 
labor has such a grip on the throat of management that 
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no conceivable legislation which did not loosen that 
grip would do the railways the slightest good. 


Abuses That Must—and Will—Be Stopped 


The committees representing labor and management 
that the conference in Washington decided to appoint 
can and should start collective bargaining leading to cor- 
rection of the abuses now characterizing the operation 
of the adjustment boards; but these abuses must be 
attacked and stopped regardless of that and regardless 
of the effect on the attitude of labor leaders toward 
pending legislation. And they will be stopped; if not 
stopped by means agreed upon by these committees 
they will be stopped by pitiless publicity which will 
do both railway management and the labor unions harm. 
A large part of the press has now become familiar 
with the adjustment board racket and learned that 
it affords some of the best “human interest” stories 
now available in the country; and the press never 
abandons a source of such stories. Railway man- 
agement and the labor unions could do nothing more 
stupid and harmful to themselves than try to censor 
information that the press has found is “news,” be- 
cause by doing so they will simply antagonize the press 
and make the information better news. The only way to 
abolish publicity about this racket now is to abolish the 
racket. 

Meantime, did not the labor leaders set an all-time 
high for arrogance when they demanded that railway 
executives should join them in suppressing publicity re- 
garding railway matters of public interest, and wiien 
some of them threatened to withdraw their support of 
needed legislation unless this publicity was suppressed? 
Who is really managing these railways, anyway? And 
for whose benefit are they being run? The proposed 
legislation is not only in the public interest, but even 
more in the interest of employees than of the railways. 
How much do labor leaders really care for the public 
interest, or that of the railways, or even that of members 
of their own unions, employed or unemployed, if they 
will threaten to withdraw their support of needed legis- 
lation for such a reason? And how long can there be 
valuable co-operation for any purpose or purposes with 
men who play the game that way? 


Views of a Man from Mars 


The railways are in a more serious condition than 
any other industry. Whether the problem they present 
shall be solved under private ownership will largely de- 
termine the future history of all the governmental and 
economic institutions of the United States. An intelli- 
gent man from Mars, knowing how loudly the self- 
constituted spokesmen of business in this country de- 
clare themselves for “free private enterprise,” would 
expect to find business absolutely united in favor of 
policies that would solve thé railroad problem under 
private ownership. But what he actually would find is 
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that the most influential part of Big Business is favor- 
ing policies driving the railways toward government 
ownership, while the rest of business is doing almost 
nothing to prevent it. He would expect to find pro- 
fessedly conservative politicians united and active in 
favor of policies tending to save private ownership: but 
what he actually would find is that radical former ad- 
vocates of government ownership are doing most of the 
effective work in Congress for legislation necessary to 
save private ownership. He would certainly expect 
to find railway managements and employees united in 
behalf of transportation policies that would be bene- 
ficial to the railway companies and much more bene- 
ficial to railroad men, employed and unemployed; but 
what he actually would find is that co-operation by man- 
agements and labor leaders in behalf of such policies has 
been in danger of abandonment because some labor 
leaders have indicated they care. more about a certain 
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racket, continuance of which could benefit only a few 
railroad men, than about proposed legislation needed in 
the interest of all railroad men. 


Are We a Nation of 
Fools, D—— Fools and Racketeers? 


This intelligent man from Mars, if he measured the 
American people by their attitudes toward their eco- 
nomic problems in general, would quickly decide they 
are a nation of fools; but if he tried to measure them by 
their attitudes toward their transportation problem, and 
considered the efforts that both Big Business and Big 
Labor are now making to save their favorite methods 
of racketeering the railways ,regardless of all other 
consequences, he might have some difficulty in deciding 
whether the country’s population consists principally 
of plain fools, d— fools or racketeers. 








The greatest danger to railroad rate reform 
today is that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (either at its own behest or that of Congress) 
will institute a general investigation of the rate 
structure—and thus freeze the existing monstros- 
ity indefinitely during long-drawn-out hearings. 

This would be a calamity—exposing the railroads 
to at least a couple more years of chiseling compe- 
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tition, which, as has been amply demonstrated in 
this series, has already taken the shirts off the rail- 
roads’ backs. 

Chiseler’s delight—that is what the present rate 
structure and classification amounts to. Here is 
how it operates: 

1. The classification permits competitors to hand- 
pick first class freight, which nets them twice as 
much as fourth class—which they leave for the 
railroads to handle. 





What Will the Traffic Bear? —22 


2. The initial short-haul progression of the rate 
scales is many times as great as the long-haul pro- 
gression, and permits competitors to hand-pick the 
fancy-paying short-haul and refuse the meager-earn- 
ing long-haul, leaving this fer the railroads to 
handle. 

3. The railroads make no differentiation in the 
rate per 100 Ib. between the shipper with 200 Ib. 
and the shipper with 2,000 lb. or more, but it costs 
about as much to pick up and deliver a 200-Ib. ship- 
ment as it does 2,000 Ib., and the other handling 
costs are much less per unit for the 2,000 lb. So the 
competitors hand-pick the shipments of 2,000 Ib. 
and over and leave the minimum shipments for 
the railroads to handle. 

4. The present fourth class (or base merchandise 
rate) is 61 per cent higher in the area where the 
trucking cost is the lowest than it is in the area 
where the trucking cost is the highest. Either one 
rate is too high to permit the traffic to move freely, 
or the other is lower than necessary. One rate is 
either too high to meet truck and forwarder com- 
petition, or the other is too low and is needlessly 
dissipating railroad revenues. 

There are particular and selfish advantages which 
endear some isolated phases of the existing situa- 
tion to some railroad men—but not all of these ad- 
vantages taken together are sufficient even frac- 
tionally to offset the manifest harm done to the 
railroads by their vulnerability under the present 
rate structure. There is no time to lose. The 
only way to avoid the risk of freezing a situation 
which has already lost the railroads their shirts, is 
to move quickly to correct the more obvious evils 
of the status quo. 




























Setting in One of the Ten 80-Ft., 130-Ton Slabs of the Eighteenth 
Street Crossing at New Toronto, Ont. 


tral region of the Canadian National has been 

making extensive use of precast and poured-in- 
place concrete deck slabs for grade separation structures, 
expanding the application to bridges with multiple tracks 
and involving continuous slabs up to 90 ft. in length for 
main line loadings and 112 ft. 9 in. in length for electri- 
fied, interurban loadings. Also, with several modifica- 
tions, it has continued, with two exceptions, the practice 
of laying the track rails directly on the concrete slabs, 
without crossties or ballast. The more-recently-built 
structures of this character are of special interest both 
because of the increased length of slabs involved and 
because of the improved technic employed in construct- 
ing and erecting the slabs in the interest of economical 
construction and minimum interference with train oper- 
ation. 


Ce TINUING a practice started in 1933, the Cen- 


Precast Slabs Carry Single Rail Load 


Between the two types of slabs employed, precast 
deck slabs have been used essentially where it was found 
inadvisable or uneconomical to attempt to detour traffic 
during construction, whereas poured-in-place slabs have 
been used primarily where two or more tracks -were in- 
volved, one or more of which could be taken out of 
service at a time to permit the construction of the slabs 
in place. In other words, the two types of construction 
are considered interchangeable on the Central region, 
except for the factor of traffic. Furthermore, in spite of 
the relatively heavy power and high speeds employed on 
the main lines of the region, all of the main-line bridge 
slabs, both precast and poured-in-place, have been de- 
signed for Cooper’s E-60 loading. For those bridges on 
its electrified interurban lines, Cooper’s E-40 loading has 
been used. 

It should be noted also that the precast slabs are de- 
signed of a width, usually about 6% ft. wide, to carry 
only one track rail, whereas the poured-in-place slabs, 
unless for some special reason, are made to a full single- 
track width of approximately 13 ft. Thus, in the case of 
the precast slab decks, each single-track width of deck 
usually involves two slabs, structurally independent of 
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Precast and poured-in-place 
slabs, up to 90 ft. in length, 
employ no waterproofing, ties 
or ballast—Ten-slab deck is 
erected in eight working hours 


each other, which divide the train loads equally between 
them. This feature of design simplifies the handling of 
the slabs during erection, but its primary purpose is to 
minimize the concentrated crane loads on the span ap- 
proaches back of the abutments while setting the slabs 
in place. That it has been desirable to take this factor 
into consideration is seen in the fact that the longest pre- 
cast mainline slabs built to date, 80 ft., weigh approxi- 
mately 130 tons. 

Among the more interesting grade separation struc- 
tures built recently that employ precast slabs for clear 
spans are a single-track structure over Station avenue at 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., and a single-track structure over 
a state highway near Groveton, N. H. The former of 
these, which is at an angle of 88 deg. 6 min. with the 
center line of the roadway, involves slabs 60 ft. long and 
3 ft. 9 in. thick, providing a clear roadway and side- 
walk opening between abutment faces of 46 ft. The 
structure near Groveton, on the other hand, crosses the 
highway at an angle of 45 deg. ; involves slabs 60 ft. 6 in. 
long and 3 ft. 6 in. thick; and provides a clear roadway 
and sidewalk width of 32 ft. 


Long Continuous Precast Slabs 


Among the more important structures involving pre- 
cast slabs continuous over a center pier and providing 
two separate roadways, are a single-track structure over 
King’s Highway, on the Stratford division, near Malton, 
Ont., a three-track structure over Mann avenue, at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., and a five-track structure over Eighteenth 
street, at New Toronto, Ont. The bridge over King’s 
Highway crosses the roadway at an angle of 72 deg. 21 
min. The two, half-width, single-rail slabs in this struc- 
ture have an overall length of 67 ft. 11 in. and a thick- 
ness of 2 ft. 6 in., and provide a double roadway opening 
of 57 ft. 6 in. between abutment faces. 

The three-track structure over Mann avenue, Ottawa, 
involves eight precast slabs continuous over a center 
pier and crosses the roadway at right angles. - Here the 
slabs have an overall length of 78 ft., a width of 5 ft. 
6 in., and a thickness of 3 ft., and provide two clear 
roadway openings, each 32 ft. wide. In the case of the 
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Concrete Bridges 





Above Left—A Part of the Deck of the Victoria Park Avenue Bridge. 


five-track structure over Eighteenth street, New Tor- 
onto, the crossing, at an angle of 72 deg. 37 min. with the 
street, involves ten slabs, each 80 ft. long, 614 to 7% 
ft. wide, and 2 ft. 8 in. thick. These precast slabs, the 
longest yet constructed on the Canadian National, pro- 
vide an opening of 66 ft. between abutment faces for two 
roadways and two sidewalks. 


Building the Precast Slabs 


All of the precast slabs for the different bridges were 
built in special forms at the track level, as near the point 
of erection as possible, the forms consisting of 2-in. 
tongue and groove sheathing lined with resinated Silvaply, 
supported on a foundation of 12-in. by 12-in. timbers 
placed sufficiently close together to prevent any possi- 
bility of their sagging under load. The joints between 
adjacent slabs are of the lap type, with the top half of one 
slab projecting three inches over the bottom half of the 
other, and with the bottom halves of the slabs abutting, 
while the top halves are separated 1%4 in. To insure 
these conditions and the true relationship of one slab to 
another, the slabs for each bridge were poured in the 
same relative positions that they were to occupy in the 
finished structure, beginning with one of the outside slabs 
. and working progressively across the deck. Following 
this procedure, the inside face of each slab as poured 
formed in itself the joint face form for the abutting slab. 
_ To make the type of joint called for—tight through 
Its lower half and 4 in. open through its upper half— 
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Above Right—Getting Ready to Pour a Precast Deck Slab 


building paper was laid up against the lower half of the 
slab first constructed, and a greased board, 4 in. thick, 
was set up against the upper half. At the same time, % 
in. clearance was provided between the horizontal faces 
of the joint by separating them during construction by 
a strip of sheet lead, % in. thick and 3 in. wide, this 
strip being replaced in position when the slabs were 
erected. 

To insure the water tightness of these joints, 12-in. 
by %-in. strips of sheet lead were anchored in the tops 
of the slabs as constructed, paralleling the joint seam. 
When the slabs were erected, the joint gap was first 
calked with oakum and then filled with asphalt mastic, 
following which the lead sheets were lapped over each 
other and soldered together. Other than at the joints, 
none of the slabs were specially waterproofed, either in- 
tegrally or externally, reliance being placed solely in the 
density of the concrete itself to prevent the absorption 
of moisture. 

As might be expected in such long spans, the main 
reinforcing is heavy, weighing, for example, approxi- 
mately 20,500 Ib. in each of the 80-ft., half-width slabs of 
the. Eighteenth Street bridge at New Toronto. In all 


cases, the main reinforcing is of square deformed bars of 


high-carbon or rail-steel specification, laid parallel with 
the longitudinal center line of the slabs. A feature in 
this connection is that specifications required that many 
of the bars extend the full length of the slabs, without 
welded or otherwise formed joints. Another feature in 
connection with the reinforcing is the practice employed 
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of assembling and arc welding all of the main bars and 
their vertical ties into frames or trusses before placing 
them in the forms. This practice was developed both to 
simplify the assembling of the reinforcing and to insure 
the accuracy of its position in the finished slabs. 

Three thousand-pound concrete was called for in the 
construction of all of the precast slabs, and all of them 
have been constructed under the close supervision of 
representatives of reliable testing companies. The pour- 
ing of the slabs was done with concrete buggies and was 
carried out in one continuous operation, although the 
practice followed called for building up the concrete in 
layers of 10 to 12 in. at a time over the entire area of 
the slabs. Specifications also called for the internal vi- 
bration of the concrete throughout the pouring operations, 
employing mechanically-operated vibrators. 


Rails Anchored to Concrete 


As already stated, all of the concrete deck slabs, with 
but two exceptions, are without waterproofing, ballast or 
crossties, the rail being supported on metal plates, usually 
resting directly on the field. The only bridges employing 
crossties are the single-track structure over Station 
avenue, at Shawinigan Falls, where 1% in. supereleva- 
tion was required in the track, and the five-track struc- 
ture over Mann avenue, Ottawa, where the track layout 
involves non-parallel tracks and a turnout, a situation 
which would have made the proper placing of the rail 
plate anchor bolts particularly difficult. Even in these 
cases, no ballast was used, the ties resting directly on 
the concrete. 

The rail plate assemblies that have been used are of 
two kinds—the GEO type of assembly, involving a sturdy 
base plate, two rail clips with holding bolts, and two 
plate anchor bolts; and a type developed on the Central 
region, also involving a base plate or chair, two bolt- 
held clips, and two anchor bolts. Both types of assem- 
blies provide 1-in-20 canted rail seats. Where no track 
signal circuits were involved, the plates were made to 
rest directly upon the concrete, with no insulation or 
cusnion beneath them. In track circuit territory, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to insulate the plates from 
the deck, which was done by seating the plates on thin 
rubber mats and fitting the anchor bolts with insulating 
fibre bushings and washers. 

As to be expected under the arrangement employed, the 
greatest accuracy has been necessary in alining the anchor 
bolts during the construction of the slabs and in pre- 
paring uniformly level seats for the rail plates to insure 
uniform surface for the track rails. Whether the slabs 
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were precast or poured-in-place, the problems involved 
and methods used in this regard were essentially the 
same. 


Setting the Rail Plate Anchors 


For setting the anchor bolts, special steel templets 
were employed, supported from the tops of the side forms, 
which held the anchor bolts in correct alinement and ele- 
vation during the pouring of the slabs. One of these 
templets was supplied for each line of bolts and con- 
sisted essentially of a continuous 2-in. by 2%4-in. struc- 





The Slabs of This Four-Track Bridge at Oakville, Ont., All Poured- 
in-Place, Have an Over-all Length of 61 Ft. 


tural steel angle, to the upright leg of which were welded 
l-in. pipe sleeves, 6 in. long, at the proper anchor bolt 
centers. Through each of these pipe sleeves, which de- 
termined the longitudinal spacing of the anchor bolts, 
was placed a l-in guide bolt, threaded both top and 
bottom. These guide bolts were equipped on top with a 
take-up nut, and on the bottom with a standard pipe 
coupling, 2 in. long, thus completing the templet arrange- 
ment. 

When ready to set the templet in place and to begin 
the pouring of the slab, one of the anchor bolts was 
screwed up into the lower end of each pipe coupling a 
distance of exactly one inch and then the entire assembly 
was locked tight in the pipe sleeve by drawing up on the 
take-up nut on top of the guide bolt. With all couplings 


Placing One of the Eight 
75-Ft. Slabs of the Three- 
Track Structure Over Mann 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The 10 Slabs of This 10- 
Track Structure Over Vic- 
toria Park Avenue, Toron- 


to, Ont, Which Were 
Poured-In-Place, Are 72 
Ft. Long 


and pipe sleeves exactly the same length, it is evident 
that this arrangement insured the uniform top level of 
all of the anchor bolts. 

With all of the anchor bolts thus secured in the templet 
arrangement, the templet as a whole, along with the other 
anchor bolt templets necessary for the other lines of 
bolts, was carefully set to the proper line and elevation 
within the forms and secured rigidly in place. Pouring 
of the slab was then started and, as the concrete was 
brought to full height it was screeded off to the proper 
level, employing screed guides which had been set pre- 
viously to true elevation, with support on the slab rein- 
forcing. A little later, when the concrete began to solid- 





The Two Slabs of This Bridge, Each 60 Ft. Long and Weighing 127 
Tons Were Erected in Two Hours 


ify, finishers removed the screed guides and worked on 
the surface to insure a perfectly level seat for each rail 
plate. This work, which required great skill, especially 
in view of the obstructions caused by the templets and 
anchor bolts, was constantly checked throughout by an 
engineer’s level. Two or three days following the com- 
pletion of this work, the templets were removed and 
further attention was given to smoothing off the rail 
plate seats and to cleaning the anchor bolts. The plates 
were then set in position over the anchor bolts and 
checked for alinement and surface, but were not bolted 
down into final position until a later date when the con- 
crete had developed the major part of its strength. 
Continuing the care with which each individual phase 
of the slab construction was carried out, the greatest care 
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was taken to insure ideal curing conditions for the con- 
crete, thus involving the wetting of the slabs at intervals 
for a period of at least ten days, and keeping them cov- 
ered with straw, burlap or other suitable material during 
at least the first 28 days. Evidence of the effect of these 
precautionary measures in preparing and curing the con- 
crete employed in the deck spans is seen in the fact that, 
whereas the specifications called for a 3,000-lb. strength 
in compression at the end of 28 days, the concrete in- 
variably tested far in excess of this figure, usually some- 
where between 3,800 and 4,500 lb. at the end of this 
period. 


Precast Slabs Placed by. Wrecking Cranes 


In the case of the single-track bridges, the erection of 
the precast deck slabs was carried out in two principal 
operations, the first involving the temporary placement 
of the slabs directly alongside their final location, on 
lateral extensions of the falsework at each end of the 
opening, and the second, the lifting of the slabs to their 
newly-constructed supporting structures. Where two or 
more tracks were involved, the intermediate slabs, that 
is, those other than the outside slabs, were set directly 
from cars run out on adjacent tracks. 

All of the lifting of the slabs was done with two 160- 
ton wrecking cranes. These were given a hook hold on 
special lifting stirrups provided near the ends of the slabs 
during their construction, and so spaced as not to intro- 
duce objectionable stresses in the slabs. Since the 
heaviest of the slabs weighed 130 tons, the cranes had no 
difficulty in lifting and placing them. However, because 
of the heavy concentration of the loads on the front 
trucks of the cranes during the lifting operations, the 
advance precaution was taken to consolidate as much as 
possible the embankment approaches to the bridges to 
prevent settlement of the track. 

At the time appointed for the final placement of 
the slabs for any individual track, which was invariably 
between scheduled train movements, the bridge track and 
temporary deck, and frequently much of the supporting 
falsework, were removed by locomotive cranes, and then, 
one at a time, the slabs were raised, swung over, and set 
in final position on their new supporting structures. In 
each case, the slabs were given bearing at piers and abut- 
ments on continuous lead or zinc pads. 

As soon as adjacent track slabs were in position, sev- 
eral crews set about to complete the few remaining fin- 
ishing-up operations. One of these filled the joint gap 
between slabs with oakum and asphalt mastic and then 
completed the seal by lapping and soldering the lead joint 














The Precast Slabs in Single-Track Structure Over King’s Highway. 
Near Malton, Ont., Are 67 Ft. 11 In. Long and 2 Ft. 6 In. Thick 


sheets provided in the construction of the slabs. Another 
group of men proceeded to set in and secure the track 
rails, and to connect them up with the approach rails, 
while still other men, assisted by locomotive cranes, 
continued with the work of removing such falsework as 
still remained. 

Following this procedure, occupation of tracks was kept 
to a minimum, amounting usually to two hours or less 
for individual tracks, whether involved in single-track 
structures or in multiple-track structures. The erection 
of the five-truck deck structure of the bridge at Eighteenth 
street, New Toronto, involving ten slabs, required four 
working days for completion, but the actual setting of 
all ten slabs, and interference with the normal use of any 
track, required only eight working hours. 


Poured-In-Place Deck Slabs 


Among the grade separation structures built on the 
Central region for main-line loading, employing poured- 
in-place, simple span deck slabs, are two similar single- 
track structures over Fort Erie superhighway and 
Webster road, near Stoney Creek, Ont., on the London 
division, each of which involves one slab, 58 ft. 10 in. 
long, 13 ft. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. thick; a single-track 
clear-span structure over Route 121, on the St. Lawrence 
division, near Mechanic Falls, Me., which involves one 
slab 60 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. wide, and 3 ft. 7% in. thick; 
and a four-track, clear-span structure over Seventh Line 
road, on the London division, at Oakville, Que., which 
has four poured-in-place slabs, each 61 ft. long, 13 ft. 
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GEO Track Fastenings Hold the Rails on Several of the Bridges— 
Note the Guard Rail Construction, Also Used on Several of the 
Structures 
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wide and 4 ft. 1 in. thick. The last mentioned of these 
structures crosses the roadway at an angle of 55 deg. 46 
min. 30 sec., and provides a clear opening between abut- 
ment faces of 40 ft. 

Even more striking than these simple-span structures 
are several involving poured-in-place deck slabs continu- 
ous over a center pier. Two of the more important of 
these structures are a single-track bridge on the Lauren- 
tian division, near Bout De L’Ile, which involves a slab 
74 ft. 636 in. long, 13 ft. 3 in. wide, and 2 ft. 8 in. 
thick, providing an opening of 60 ft. between abutment 
faces and two 25-ft. roadways; and a two-track structure 
on the London division, at St. David, Ont., which in- 
volves two structurally independent slabs, 90 ft. long, 
by 13 ft. wide and 3 ft. thick, set on a sharp skew, to 
form two independent roadways, each being about 25 
ft. wide. 


Ten-Track Structure 


Still another structure involving long poured-in-place 
slabs over a center pier, and the largest bridge of its 
kind to be built by the Canadian National, is the ten- 





Just Afer the Placing of Two of the Slabs in the Eighteenth Street 
Bridge, at New Toronto, Ont., Showing the Rail Chairs and Men 
Completing One of the Watertight Joints Between Slabs 


track bridge over Victoria Park avenue, at Toronto, 
Ont. The deck of this bridge is made up of ten single- 
track slabs, seven of which are at an angle of approxi- 
mately 90 deg. with the center lines of the two roadways 
beneath, while the other three are at an agle of approxi- 
mately 81 deg. with the center lines of the roadways. 
With minor deviations, the individual slabs in this bridge 
are 72 ft. long, 13 ft. 3 in. wide, and 2 ft. 8 in. thick, 
providing two 22-ft. roadways and two 714-ft. sidewalks. 
The overall length of the subway, which is located di- 
rectly at the throat of a yard, varies from 152 ft. 9 in. to 
162 ft. 9 in., the difference in length being brought about 
by the different angles of crossing of the slabs. In addi- 
tion to the ten track-supporting slabs, there are two side- 
walk slabs, one on each side of the structure, and four 
light cover slabs which extend between track slabs that 
are not directly adjacent. 

Aside from the fact that the poured-in-place slabs re- 
quired heavy falsework to support them during con- 
struction, there is relatively little difference between the 
design and construction features of these slabs and the 
precast slabs. In other words, in the case of the poured- 
in-place slabs, as in that of the precast slabs, the reinforc- 
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ing was weld-assembled into frames and set in the forms; 
the concrete for each slab was poured in one continuous 
operation ; and the same type of templets were used to 
insure the accurate placement of the anchor bolts. The 
major difference in the work of constructing the poured- 
in-place slabs as compared with the precast slabs, was 
that, whereas the latter were built entirely clear of the 
bridge site, and without interruption in the use of the 
truck except during the few hours required for erection, 
the latter required the detouring of traffic around the 
slabs being constructed for the full period involved in 
the construction of the formwork and the pouring and 
curing of the slabs themselves. Allowing 28 days for the 
curing process before subjecting the slabs to unrestricted 
loading, required that for the construction of each slab 
the track involved be out of service from 40 to 45 days, 
depending upon conditions. ; 


Simple, Paneled Substructures 


There is little unusual about the piers and abutments 
constructed to support the slab deck structures referred 
to in this article, except that, through special paneling 
and surface treatment they were made generally pleasing 
in appearance. All of the abutments are of the gravity 
type, with spread footings or timber pile supports as 
seemed best suited to the local ground conditions. All 
construction and expansion joints were separated with 
two-ply asphalt-impregnated ready-roofing and were 
flashed with copper, and the backs of all abutments were 
waterproofed with two moppings of asphalt emulsion and 
carefully drained. The drainage provided consisted gen- 
erally of a stone filling up the back face, usually about 
18 in. thick, above a line of 6-in. drain tile, supple- 
mented by weep holes, as necessary, through to the 
front face. 

The center piers, where used, are generally of the re- 
inforced, open-spandrel type, with footings of a char- 
acter dictated by local conditions. In all cases, with but 
few exceptions where traffic could be detoured at small 
expense and little inconvenience, the abutments and piers 
were constructed under traffic, while the track was sup- 
ported on falsework. Equally as great care was exer- 
cised in the construction of the substructures as in the 
deck slabs themselves, specifications calling for the care- 
ful selection of materials and proportioning of the con- 
crete mixes, internal vibration throughout pouring opera- 
ticns, and minimum compressive strength of 3,000 Ib. 
at 28 days. 

The construction of all of the bridges referred to in 
this article, with the exception of certain of the falsework 
and the placing of the precast slabs, which was done by 
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company forces, was carried out under contract. We are 
indebted for the details concerning this work to Chas. P. 
Disney, bridge engineer, Central region of the Canadian 
National, at Toronto. 


How Accurate Are Ad- 


visory Board Estimates? 


HE most accurate of the 13 Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards in forecasting quarterly carload- 
ings during the eight-year period 1931 to 1938, in- 

clusive (excepting the last quarter of 1938), was the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas board, according to a compara- 
tive study made by Railway Age of predicted and actual 
carloadings figures for each board territory. The Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas board’s 31 quarterly forecasts dur- 
ing the period analyzed showed an average deviation of 
but 8.40 per cent from actual loadings, whereas the 
average deviation from actual loadings of all the 13 
boards taken together was 13.61 per cent. “Runner-up” 
in forecast efficiency was the Mid-West Board, with an 
average deviation of 9.43 per cent in its estimates from 
the loadings actually recorded. The remaining boards, 
with average deviations from actual carloadings, follow: 


Av. F.C. 

Board Deviation 
pe Ee er OEY TET ERE LET Ee CE EEC COTE Cee e 11.03 
CUE VONIER een Sea xeauacsteceddaguccetasimaesehuunaade 11.80 
Cee NIN oo od eed ai dodsuccaasadecassecdacduseena 12.42 
PEGs MEINE ag cndasea vaeesdduncgueeieeceueceadeaan 12.77 
PTE ooo oo cog eake xtdendinascdvusectdcesduncgaaas 13.58 
SED Liao cc clasdeswdiddsccedecwaadaaedstesssdaanee 13.63 
HRD cise ce décaucceccacdcaeqeddeneusandenqucuswadeaas 15.13 
PPR IMS 6 bu das as a wad decteaddandccdeesedaaseaseaaaaewe 15.47 
CORN NEE oo on cike dade ddeandwaadeqadaneededenwencgceus 16.79 
PRUE dren cis cad otacdedscdencasdeecaqdstanesaeet ies uans 16.81 
WOON 5 oo oar ccc cay otosanscckaaeelawideecesevesseadies 19.78 


The boards’ estimate for the second quarter of 1935 
was the most accurate prediction during the period under 
consideration,—the forecast for the total U. S. being 
but 1.2 per cent greater than the actual carloading figure. 
Their most erroneous forecast was made for the second 
quarter of 1932 when they predicted 40.4 per cent cars 
in excess of what were actually loaded. 

As is apparent from the accompanying graph, com- 
paring predicted with actual carloadings 1931 to 1938, 
inclusive, the shippers tend to overestimate when traffic 
is in the doldrums and to underestimate when the trend 
of business is upward. 

On the whole, the boards’ forecasts represent a genuine 
achievement, attaining a degree of accuracy which is re- 
markable, when consideration is given to the instability 
of the period analyzed. 


OMPARISON OF ESTIMATED WITH 
QUARTERLY CAR LOADINGS 1931—1938 


timated 
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Graph Shows Deviation Between Quarterly Car Loading Forecasts of the 13 Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards and Actual Loadings 


1931 to 1938, Inclusive (Excepting Last Quarter 1938) : 

















Diesel-Locomotive Operation® 


Mechanical Division paper discusses problems of Diesel- 
electric locomotives in switching and road 


service on the C. B. & O. 


By H. H. Urbach 


Mechanical Assistant to Executive Vice-President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


ings of railroads, it has been necessary for railroad 
officers to take advantage of every opportunity pos- 
sible to reduce operating expenses. 

In analyzing switching operations, it was found that, 
in a good many places, two and three steam switching 
locomotives were being used on one 24-hr. period. This, 
then, appeared to be the ideal spot for a Diesel switcher. 
In some yards it was found practical to work a number 
of Diesel switchers on 24-hr. tricks. We have one such 
yard, where suitable facilities have been provided for 
ordinary running repairs, fueling and inspection, and 
these Diesel locomotives are inspected and such running 
repair work as necessary is performed during the time 
crews are changed and during their lunch period. These 
locomotives are worked 24-hrs. per day, and are released 
from service one 8-hour period every week for inspection 
of pistons, piston rings, cylinder liners, etc., also careful 
inspection and test of the electrical equipment in order 
‘to maintain the engines in good condition. 

The operation of Diesel switching locomotives started 
on the Burlington in May, 1934, when three 450-hp. 
four-cycle Diesel-electric switchers were purchased. These 
locomotives were assigned to the passenger yard, freight 
house and light industrial switching. They were equip- 
ped with two four-cycle, six-cylinder, 1,000-r.p.m., 225- 
hp. Diesel engines, two generators and four traction mo- 
tors. After being in service two years, these Diesel 
engines were replaced by the manufacturers with engines 
having heavier crankshafts, because those originally used 
in these engines had developed considerable vibration, 
which resulted in breakage of different parts and which 
was directly traceable to the light construction of the 
crankshaft assembly. Since the newer Diesels have 
been installed, no further trouble has been experienced. 

The maintenance cost for the five-year period, 1934 to 
1938 inclusive, on these three locomotives has been 7.06 
cents per mile—2.61 cents of this amount covering gen- 
eral repairs. 

Since installing the three switchers in 1934, we now 
have a total of ten Diesel-electric switchers in strictly 
yard service, which are handling 30 eight-hour switch 
tricks per 24-hr. day; and one Diesel-electric locomotive 
in switching service 8 hours, which in addition handles 
the work on one branch line. This assignment includes 
six 600-hp. and two 900-hp. Diesel-electric switchers 
which differ from the 450-hp. switchers in that they have 
two-cycle engines. 

So far the service obtained from the Diesel switch 
engines in yard service has been very attractive and satis- 


1 # the last few years, during the period of low earn- 
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factory. The 600-hp. and 900-hp. locomotives have been 
in service for a period of 20 months and few mechanical 
failures and delays have occurred. Up to this time these 
locomotives have not received general repairs. The lub- 
ricating oil is changed after 60 days of work. No regu- 
lar schedule of traction-motor inspection has been set 
up. During 1938 the availability of the 600-hp. and 
900-hp. locomotives averaged 98.5 per cent. 

No doubt when business and the financial condition 
of railroads improve, the use of the Diesel-electric 
switchers will be greatly extended. As the number of 
Diesel switchers is increased, more knowledge will be 
obtained concerning maintenance requirements, and more 
permanent facilities will be provided, all of which will 
make it possible to establish more definite maintenance 
schedules. 

It is my firm belief that the Diesel-electric switching 
locomotive has definitely and permanently established 
itself as the future prime mover for such service, and 
that the steam switching locomotive will not be perpetu- 
ated when new switching power is required. 


Diesel Road Locomotives 


Early in 1934, we placed the first Diesel-electric road 
locomotive in operation. This locomotive was powered 
by a two-cycle lightweight Diesel engine, being an 8- 
cylinder-in-line with 8-in. by 10-in. cylinders, developing 
660 hp. at 750 r.p.m., and weighing approximately 22 Ib. 
per horsepower. Since that time three other locomotives 
of this type have been built for us and installed in pas- 
senger road service. These four Diesel locomotives are 
handling three and four-car trains; they are averaging 
550 miles a day, and up to May 1, 1939, have accumu- 
lated 3,498,096 miles. 

We also have in service two 1,800-hp. and two 3,000- 
hp. locomotives with the same type of Diesel engine. The 
same type traction motors, pistons, connecting rods, in- 
jectors, cylinder liners and cylinder heads are used in all 
sizes of locomotives from the 600-hp. to the 3,000-hp. 

The 3,000-hp. locomotives are made up of one 1,200- 
hp. and one 1,800-hp. unit. A spare power truck was 
purchased which will fit either the 1,800-hp. or the 1,200- 
hp., so that in case of a traction motor failure a quick 
change can be made. This truck provides protection for 
six engine units with headquarters at Chicago, and which 
are assigned between Chicago and the Twin Cities, Minn., 
and between Chicago and Denver, Col. 

The 1,800-hp. locomotives are operating on runs of 
882 miles a day, and the 3,000-hp. on runs of 1,034 miles 
a day. The two 1,800-hp. engines have been in operation 
since December 18, 1936, and up to May 1, 1939, have 
accumulated 1,413,573 miles. The two 3,000-hp. loco- 
motives have been in operation since November 8, 1936, 
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and up to May 1, 1939, have accumulated 1,754,585 
miles. 

One of the 1,800-hp. locomotives has its layover at 
Minneapolis and is maintained at that point on a nine- 
hour layover, which is the total time between the arrival 
of train at night and departure the next morning. One 
1,800-hp. locomotive is entirely maintained at Chicago 
on a 9-hr. 45-min. layover. The two 3,000-hp. locomo- 
tives are maintained at both Chicago and Denver; the 
layover is approximately eight hours. The maintenance 
work on these two locomotives is divided between the 
Chicago and Denver terminals, and special facilities have 
been provided for the character of the work performed 
at each of these terminals. The on-time performance of 
these four locomotives on the runs as stated above has 
been 96 per cent. The availability of all the Diesel road 
locomotives is 95 per cent. 

Just recently a 1,000-hp., two-cycle locomotive of the 
improved type has been installed. As it has been in 
service only a short time no comments can be made as 
to the maintenance requirements. Only certain parts 
above the crankshaft of this locomotive are interchange- 
able with the other locomotives in service. 

The average total weight of train per horsepower for 
the 600-hp. locomotives with three-car trains is 393 lb., 
with four-car trains 480 lb. The 1,000-hp. locomotive 
handles 5.39 lb. per horsepower when pulling its regu- 
lar train. The 1,800-hp. locomotives handle 422 lb. per 
horsepower with seven trailing cars. The 3,000-hp. loco- 
motives handle 445 Ib. per horsepower with ten trailing 
cars, and 521 Ib. per horsepower with twelve trailing cars. 

The failures which have occurred and are responsible 
for train delays are so varied in character that it is almost 
impossible to definitely point your finger at any one par- 
ticular thing; however, the failures that have occurred 
were due to trouble with traction-motor bearings, con- 
necting-rod bearings, pistons, cylinder liners, cylinder 
heads, and fuel injectors. As each 1,800-hp. locomotive 
is equipped with two 900-hp. Diesel engines, where a 
failure occurs to a traction motor, connecting-rod bear- 
ing, piston or cracked cylinder head, comparatively little 
time is lost with the other 900-hp. engine handling the 
train, as compared to stopping the train and getting a 
steam locomotive to handle. This same situation applies 
to the 3,000-hp., as these units are equipped with two 900- 
hp. and one 1,200-hp. Diesel engines, and where a de- 
fective condition develops that makes it necessary to cut 
out one of the 900-hp. units, comparatively little time is 
lost with the other two units in operation. If for some 
reason the 1,200-hp. engine has to be cut out, it is then 
necessary to use a steam locomotive to handle the train. 

As I see it, the successful operation and satisfactory 
performance of Diesel locomotives in road service re- 
solves itself into a question of a few parts, such as trac- 
tion motors, power truck wheels, crankshaft, pistons, 
cylinder liners, cylinder heads and injectors. I will dis- 
cuss these separately. 


Traction Motors 


Several road failures have occurred due to hot arma- 
ture-shaft bearings and broken armature shafts. After 
each failure a thorough investigation was made but due 
to the damage that occurred, all evidence as to the cause 
of the failure had been entirely destroyed. In the case 
of burned-up armature-shaft bearings, our investigations 
convinced us that these bearings were failing due to (1) 
overlubrication ; (2) roller bearings damaged in handling 
the traction motor; (3) bearings damaged because of 
too much lateral motion accumulating in the hanger bear- 
ings; or (4) armature not properly balanced. 
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In making actual tests we found that quite high tem- 
peratures could be set up in the armature bearings by 


forcing too much lubrication into the housings. As a 
result of our investigations (1) instructions covering 
lubrication were changed from 15,000 miles to 30,000 
miles; (2) strict instructions were issued with reference 
to the careful handling of the traction motors in ship- 
ping them from the shops and during the time of appli- 
cation; (3) the lateral motion in the support bearings 
was taken up and maintained at a closer tolerance, and 
(4) in order to know that the armatures were properly 
balanced, an accurate dynetric balancing machine has 
been installed in our shops where every armature is per- 
fectly balanced at the regular inspection periods. 

In addition, it was decided to use the cylindrical treads 
on the power-truck wheels. Tests indicated that cylin- 
drical treads steady the riding of the locomotive and 
have a definite tendency to reduce the lateral thrusts of 
the traction motors at high speeds. It is our opinion, 
with the frail construction of the armature roller bear- 
ings (due to the limited space available), and with the 
very heavy end thrust of the traction motor on the hanger 
bearings (which on a two-degree curve at 100 m.p.h. 
amounts to 1,875 lb. per bearing), that the armature 
breaks out the end of the roller enclosure and causes the 
bearing to fail and heat. We have also considered the 
wear on traction motor pinions and on axle drive gears, 
and, as a result, have set up specific wear limits which 
we believe will also have a tendency to assist in eliminat- 
ing armature-shaft-bearing failures. 

Several failures have occurred because of broken arma- 
ture shafts. We have arranged to use the magnaflux test 
on the exposed ends of armature shafts each time a trac- 
tion motor is sent to the shop for mileage inspection. 
Since putting these practices into effect, we have been 
practically free from armature-axle failures and arma- 
ture-shaft-bearing failures. . 

Through the careful inspections that have been main- 
tained since these Diesel locomotives have been in service, 
we have found that the traction motors on our 600-hp. 
Diesel locomotives will run 200,000 miles between in- 
spection and on our larger Diesel locomotives 150,000 
miles. We have 34 traction motors in daily service and 
have an assignment of 9 for protection and maintenance. 
The inspection and repair work of these traction motors 
has been confined to our Aurora shop where the dynetric 
balancing machines and other facilities have been pro- 
vided to make all necessary repairs economically and 
expeditiously. 

An undesirable situation exists when: an armature- 
shaft bearing fails, as no means is provided to cut the 
traction motor out of service. As a result the armature 
drops down on the pole pieces and practically destroys 
the armature, pole pieces and field coils, and in some 
cases has caused the wheels to lock and slide. In sev- 
eral instances where this has occurred en route it has 
been necessary to set out the locomotive and handle the 
train with a steam locomotive. In some cases, when an 
acetylene torch was immediately available, the armature 
shaft has been cut off. Some means must be provided 
so that in case of an armature-shaft-bearing failure, that 
particular traction motor can be disengaged from the 
wheel and the locomotive continued to handle the train 
with the other traction motors. 


Power Truck Wheels and Axles 


When the Diesel locomotives were first put into road 
service, they were equipped with a 1%4-in. rim wheel 
according to A. A. R. specification M-107-34. The 
analysis was: Carbon, .67 to .82; manganese, .60 to .85; 
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phosphorous not over, .05; sulphur not over, .05; silicon 
not less than, .15. ; 

The service obtained from these wheels was fairly suc- 
cessful and we averaged approximately 104,000 miles 
during the life of the wheel. In the meantime consider- 
able research work was done by the steel companies and 
three were developed that were known as low-carbon 
molybdenum wheels, the analysis of which is as follows: 
Carbon, .48 to .63; manganese, .60 to .75; phosphorous 
not over, .04; sulphur not over, .05; silicon, .15 to .25; 
molybdenum, .40 to .50. 

When the 1,800-hp. and the 3,000-hp. Diesel locomo- 
tives were built they were equipped with this specifica- 
tion of wheel, with a 2-in. rim. We soon found that due 
to the severe braking, the wheels were thermal checking 
badly and shelling out, and after running for a period of 
a year, we found that we were getting only an average 
of 84,000 miles during the life of the wheel. 

We then went to the use of what was known as a high- 
carbon molybdenum wheel of the following analysis: 
Carbon, .58 to .73; manganese, .60 to .75; phosphorous 
not over, .04; sulphur not over, .05; silicon, .15 to .25; 
molybdenum, .20 to .30. 

These wheels gave about the same service as the low- 
carbon, and as a result of the poor performance of the so- 
called low-carbon and high-carbon-molybdenum wheels, 
we changed back to our former specification of what we 
termed a “plain carbon” wheel, but with a 2-in. rim 
thickness. As a result we practically eliminated all ther- 
mal checking and shelling, and increased the life of these 
wheels from 84,000 miles to 142,000 miles. — 

These wheels were all equipped with the standard A. 
A. R. axle, with the following analysis: Carbon, .40 to 
.55; manganese, .60 to .90; phosphorous not over, .045; 
sulphur not over, .05; silicon not less than, .15; nickel 
not over, .25; chromium not over, .15. 

These have been very satisfactory and we have a 
number of axles in service that have made over 600,000 
miles. The mounting and dismounting of power-truck 
wheels is all handled at our Aurora, IIl., shop, where the 
axles are given the magnaflux test each time the wheels 
are removed for renewal. 


Crankshafts and Bearings 


After several main-bearing stud failures, the crank- 
shaft main bearing caps and the feet members of the 
crankcase bearings were serrated so there would be no 
movement of the main bearing caps. 

On the conriecting rods the upper bantam roller bear- 
ings run approximately 200,000 miles before they have 
to be renewed; on the lower end the first type bearings 
were primarily 98 per cent lead and we obtained approxi- 
mately 245,000 miles between renewals. With a later 
bronze-type bearing with a high lead content we expect 
to obtain over 500,000 miles between renewals. The 
main crankshaft bearings are renewed every 400,000 
miles, at which time they show small shelled-out spots. 

So far it has not been necessary to completely regrind 
any of the crankshafts. During the combined mileage 
up to May 1, 1939, of 3,168,158 miles on the four large 
engines, we have renewed two crankshafts, one because 
a crank-pin bearing had been turned undersize after 
failure of the connecting-rod bearing, the other because 
of an incipient crack developing after the crank pin had 
been ground and the sharp edges of the oil hole had not 
been rounded and polished. 

On the small trains up to May 1, 1939, the four 600- 
hp. locomotives have averaged 874,524 miles, during 
which time the wear on crankshaft bearings was less than 
.009 in. It has not been necessary to regrind any of 
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these shafts. Past experience indicates that we can ex- 
pect at least 1,500,000 miles per crankshaft before it be- 
comes necessary to recondition them. 


Pistons, Piston Rings and Cylinder Liners 


At the beginning we had quite a number of piston fail- 
ures, mainly due to improper design and an alloy which 
had not been perfected for such exacting service as on a 
two-cycle Diesel engine. After considerable research 
and development pistons were made of a different alloy, 
also the interior and ring-land construction was changed 
to obtain more even expansion and better heat dissipa- 
tion. Later on the forged type pistons were tried out 
with very satisfactory results. In order to make still 
further progress in the art of developing pistons, we are 
experimenting with the latest type cast piston, which it 
is felt will be superior to any heretofore used. 

With the exception of piston rings sticking in the 
second ring groove from the top of piston, ring troubles 
have been nil. 

During the accumulated mileage up to May 1, 1939, 
of 6,666,253, we have reground only 21 cylinder liners 
ly. in. oversize. At the beginning quite a number of 
liners were replaced due to defects in the castings. The 
liners that did not have any defects are still in service 
and very few of them have worn beyond .008 in. in 
diameter. When the wear exceeds .025 in. at the upper 
end of liners, they are reground %» in. oversize and 
reused with oversized pistons. 


Cylinder Heads 


A little over a year ago we experienced considerable 
trouble with cylinder heads cracking across the valve 
bridge. After extensive research it developed that the 
failures were due to an airbound condition in the water 
cooling system. In one instance we found a leaky gasket 
on the air compressor head. This air was trapped in the 
cylinder head, creating a steambound condition, with the 
resultant overheating and cracking of the valve bridge. 
That airbound condition was eliminated by the applica- 
tion of %4 in. copper tubing which vents any air in the 
water cooling system to the atmosphere. Since that has 
been done we have had very little trouble with cracked 
cylinder heads. So far no cylinder heads have been 
scrapped for any other reason. 


Fuel Injection System 


On the original Diesel engine considerable trouble was 
experienced with an airbound condition in the fuel in- 
jection system, due to utilizing one manifold as a fuel 
feed and return. That condition was corrected by the 
installation of a second manifold to serve as a fuel re- 
turn only, thereby eliminating any airbound condition 
to the adjacent injector or injectors should one become 
defective. 

Before making the improvements enumerated above, 
quite frequently fuel injector failures occurred en route; 
however, since then we have had very little difficulty 
with defective injectors. When an injector does become 
defective it is cut out by the crew in charge and the 
engine continues to handle the train with little or no loss 
of time. 


Maintenance Facilities 


The inauguration of Diesel locomotives in road service 
necessarily meant the establishment of proper facilities 
for handling the work, and special fueling facilities en 
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route so that fuel oil could be taken with very little 
standing time. Due to the high-speed schedules on 
which these Diesel locomotives are operating, 1t means 
that most of the stops are only of one or two-minutes 
duration. Fuel must be taken once between Chicago and 
Denver, Colo., and this made it necessary to provide one 
fueling station, which was located at Lincoln, Neb., 
where it is possible to supply 1,700 gal. of fuel oil in five 
minutes. As crews are changed at this point very little 
delay occurs taking fuel over that consumed changing 
the crews. 
At Chicago and Minneapolis, Minn., inspection-pit 
facilities with drop tables and cranes are provided so that 
power trucks can be changed in a very short space of 
time. The spare power truck and all protection traction 
motors are kept on hand at Chicago, where all of the 
work of changing power trucks and traction motors is 
performed, except for the one train which is maintained 
at Minneapolis, and in this case when it is necessary to 
make a change of motors or power truck, the motors or 
power truck are shipped to Minneapolis. _ 
At Chicago, Minneapolis and Denver special fueling 
and lubricating oil facilities are provided so that engines 
can be fueled and also that crankcase oil changes can be 
quickly made. At Denver no special mechanical facili- 
ties are provided and no protection power truck or trac- 
tion motors are maintained, because we have found it 
unnecessary to maintain these items at that terminal. 


General Repairs 


The general repairs on these Diesel-locomotives are 
handled at our locomotive shop, West Burlington, lowa, 
where no special facilities have been provided. Because 
of the general character of the Diesel engine most parts 
that are renewed are purchased to a standard size and 
usually, with the. exception of lifting the Diesel engine 
in and out of the cab, the parts can be lifted by hand. 

You will note from my discussion in this paper that 
no mention is made of any Diesel engines used for pro- 
tection service. With the two 1,800-hp. and the two 
3,000-hp. Diesel locomotives operating a total of ap- 
proximately 3,850 miles a day, some protection neces- 
sarily must be provided. When this service was started 
it was decided that we would not purchase additional 
Diesel locomotives for this protection but would remodel 
and modernize four of our Hudson-type steam locomo- 
tives and build one additional new Hudson-type locomo- 
tive. These locomotives were modernized to the extent 
of equipping them with roller bearings on all wheels and 
valve motion, applying lightweight reciprocating parts 
and lightweight roller bearing rods. 


Protection Power 


In addition to furnishing protection for Diesel opera- 
tion, these steam locomotives are assigned to regular 
trains operating over the same territory as the Diesel 
locomotives; for instance, two streamline Hudson-type 
locomotives operate daily between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, one locomotive has an entire day layover at St. 
Paul every day and one has an entire day layover at 
Chicago—these locomotives furnish the necessary pro- 
tection for the operation of the Diesel trains between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. Three of the modern type 


locomotives are operated on our train Aristocrat between 
Chicago and McCook, Neb., a total of 779 miles—this 
provides the necessary protection on the west end of the 
tailroad every day and also makes it possible to protect 
the Diesel trains en route between Chicago and McCook, 
Nebraska. One of these locomotives lays over every day 
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at McCook, one is en route and one lays over at Chicago 
every night. Since these five steam locomotives have all 
been placed in active service, in addition to protecting 
the Zephyr trains, they have averaged 12,576 miles per 
month. One locomotive during this period has averaged 
14,513 miles per month. 

You will note from the foregoing that in addition to 
giving us-all the protection we need on the Diesel-oper- 
ated trains, these steam locomotives give a very good ac- 
count of themselves in handling conventional trains. 

In conclusion, I have tried to point out in this paper 
the great serviceability of the Diesel locomotive in road 
service and the time required for maintenance, which 
leads me to believe that-the Diesel road locomotive has 
made considerable inroads on the steam locomotive, and 
it is my opinion that as time goes along more and more 
Diesel locomotives will be used for road service, sup- 
planting steam. 

Some additional development work is still to be done 
on the Diesel locomotive to make it entirely satisfactory ; 
however, it appears to me that the same statement can 
be made about the steam locomotive. In fact, I do not 
believe that as much progress has been made in the last 
five years in the development of the steam locomotive 
as on the Diesel. 


Discussion - 


Three prepared discussions were read following the 
presentation of Mr. Urbach’s paper. These were by 
H. P. Allstrand, principal assistant superintendent motive 
power and machinery, Chicago & North Western; J. P. 
Morris, general assistant, mechanical department, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, and G. F. Wiles, supervisor 
Diesel-electric locomotive operation, Baltimore & Ohio. 
These and the discussion from the floor which followed 
are summarized below. 


Switching Service on the C. & N. W. 


H. P. Allstrand said it seemed to be quite generally the 
opinion that the minimum assignment on which Diesel- 
electric switchers can be justified is 16 hours a day and, 
for passenger service, 800 to 1,000 miles a day. Even 
where assignments of steam passenger locomotives are ° 
in excess of 500 miles a day, which is not unusual, the 
service is accomplished with a cost for layovers and relief 
power in excess of that required for protection of Diesel- 
electric locomotive assignments. The possibility of carry- 
ing on repairs while the unit is en route, he said, permits 
a greater continuity of service than has ever been pos- 
sible with reciprocating steam locomotives. 

Mr. Allstrand gave the experience of the C. & N. W. 
with three 300-hp. switching units which have been in 
service since 1926 and 1927. They were assigned to 
24-hr. service, with an eight-hour period per week for 
inspection and maintenance. For periods varying from 
10 yrs. 9 mos. to 11 yrs. 8 mos. these three locomotives 
have averaged 84.7 per cent availability, or 5,250 hrs. 
per year. The consumption of lubricating oil varies from 
0.104 to 0.12 gal. per hr., and the fuel oil from 3.817 to 
3.939 gal. per hr. Their repair cost varied for the entire 
period from the lowest of 64.6 cents to the highest of 
$1.07 per hr., an average of 83.6 cents an hour, or 13.93 
cents per mile. This included replacements of crank- 
shafts on two of the units. He called attention to the 
fact that the average cost of repairs for the last five 
years is no greater than the average for the first five 
years of service. 

During 1937, Mr. Allstrand said, the C. & N. W. had 
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placed in service eight 0-6-0 steam switchers, which 
afforded an interesting comparison with the Diesel-elec- 
trics. These locomotives have been in great demand 
and have averaged 4,630 hrs. per year. Their cost of 
repairs has averaged 88.86 cents per hr., or 14.81 cents 
per mile. He pointed out that the steam switchers had 
been in much heavier service than the 300-hp. Diesel- 
electrics. 

At the outset of their Diesel-electric operation, Mr. 
Allstrand said they had followed the practice of remov- 
ing the locomotives from service every three months for 
piston, valve and bearing inspection. This was extended, 
first, to six months and later to one year. For the past 
two years none of them has been in the shop for any 
repairs other than week-end inspections and light repairs. 

In 1930 a 600-hp. Diesel-electric switcher was placed 
in service. For the first eight years this locomotive has 
had an availability of 86 per cent. Its lubricating-oil 
consumption has been 0.13 gal. per hr. and its fuel con- 
sumption, 8.37 gal. per hr. The average cost of repairs 
has been 58 cents an hour. It was shopped for general 
repairs after eight years, or about 55,000 hr. of service. 
The cylinder liners were bored and rebushed and the 
original pistons reinstalled. The main bearings were 
removed for inspection and replaced without repairs. 
Connecting-rod bearings were renewed. There were no 
major repairs to the generator and traction motors other 
than repainting and rebaking the insulation once in four 
years. 

The lower repair cost of this unit as compared with 
the 300-hp. units is in part attributed to improved design, 
but to a considerable extent is believed to be due to its 
greater capacity and less abuse from overloads. 

Mr. Allstrand called attention to an unusual practice 
of wheel maintenance which the C. & N. W. has adopted 
on its first four Diesel-electric switchers. When the 
original traction wheels needed replacement, they were 
replaced with wheel centers and removable tires. When 
tires reach the scrapping limit, they are renewed without 
disturbing the wheel fit on the axle. This is believed to 
have effected considerable economy. 


Cost of Switching Service on the Santa Fe 


J. P. Morris, speaking of Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives, said that placing them in service involved 
no major problem, so far as the enginemen were con- 
cerned, but that the maintenance routine was entirely 
different from that for steam locomotives and mainte- 
nance forces required special training. He said that the 
locomotives operate 24 hr. a day between monthly in- 
spection periods, with daily inspections during the crew’s 
lunch period. At the monthly inspections, the entire 
equipment, including running gear and brakes, is thor- 
oughly inspected, tested, and repaired. 

Referring to the author’s statement concerning the in- 
spection of pistons once a week, he assumed that this 
was done through the wind box. This method, he said, 
does not permit a complete inspection and piston failures 
had occurred immediately after an inspection of this 
kind. He asked how frequently the pistons are removed 
from the cylinders for complete inspection. On the Santa 
Fe, he said, pistons of two-cycle engines are removed 
once a year and liners and connecting-rod bearings in- 
spected. Some renewals have been required between in- 
spections, however. On the later four-cycle engines pur- 
chased in 1937, there is no monthly inspection of pistons 
and bearings and there have been no renewals of pistons 
or bearings. At the end of two years’ service the pistons 
will be removed and bearings given attention, if neces- 


sary. 
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Eleven locomotives, nine of which are in the Chicago 
territory, work 31 eight-hour tricks daily and average 
90.6 per cent availability. He called attention to the fact 
that they have one experimental locomotive which has 
been held out of service frequently to make changes in 
the course of the development of the locomotive. This, 
he said, would account for the unfavorable comparison 
with the locomotives on the Burlington. 

In light switching service he said that crankcase oil 
changes are made once in six months. On the 900-hp. 
locomotives in heavy switching service the oil is changed 
every 90 days. There is no regular schedule of traction- 
motor inspection, but one will be developed when suffi- 
cient experience has accumulated. Mr. Morris sees no 
reason why the Diesel-electric switching locomotives 





Average Cost per Service Hour for the Year 1938 of 11 Diesel- 
electric Switching Locomotives * on the A. T. & S. F. 
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* Three—600-hp. four-cycle; four—600-hp. two-cycle; one—660-hp. four- 
cycle, and three—900-hp. two-cycle. 





should require general repairs until such time as crank- 
shaft renewal is necessary. 

In the table are the average operating costs per service 
hour. The operation of these locomotives, he said, has 
been very satisfactory and, where they can be worked 
continuously for 24 hr., they will show a more econom- 
ical performance than steam switching locomotives. 


Diesel-Electric Passenger Assignments on the Santa Fe 


Mr. Morris then took up the experience of the Santa 
Fe with Diesel-electric locomotives in passenger-train 
service, from the installation of the experimental 3,600- 
hp. locomotive placed in service in August, 1935. This 
locomotive was later remodeled into two 1,800-hp. loco- 
motives and had accumulated 1,026,877 miles to May 1, 
1939. The remodeled units are now handling two seven- 
car lightweight trains between Chicago and Wichita, 
Kan., a distance of 678 miles. The principal changes 
made as the result of experience with the original loco- 
motive have been a better system of cleaning combustion 
air, better cooling of the Diesel engine, providing filters 





Assignment of 10 Diesel-Electric Passenger Locomotives on the 


A. T. & S. F. 
No. Load 
cars per Scheduled 
No. of Loco. in loco. Mileage time, 
trains Nameoftrain hp. train hp. of run Hrs. Min. 
2 El Capitan 1,800 5 458 VY 39 45 
1 Kansas Cityan 1,800 7 558 478 11 45 
1 Chicagoan 1,800 7 558 678 11 45 
1 San Diegan 1,800 +f 561 520* 10 0 
2 Super Chief 3,600 9 431 2;227 39 45 
1 Chief and 11 537 451 9 29 
1 Ranger 5 3,600 13 690 451 10 20 
2 Golden Gate 1,800 7 566 6267 11 10 





* Two round trips. 
{ Round trip. 





of sufficient capacity to the engines, crankshafts rede- 
signed to prevent breakages, piston redesigned, a revised 
fuel system, traction motors redesigned to provide bet- 
ter fan construction, and redesign of the main generator 
armature to overcome too light construction. The steam 
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generators were redesigned and the steam capacity in- 
creased. 

The assignment of seven 1,800-hp. and three 3,600-hp. 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives is shown in the 
table. For the period April, 1938, to April, 1939, Mr. 
Morris said that these locomotives have made 2,061,674 
miles with an average availability of 94.8 per cent. 

Mr. Morris called attention to the fact that such parts 
as pistons, connecting rods, cylinder liners, and cylinder 
heads are not interchangeable between the engines in the 
600-hp. to 3,600-hp. locomotives of the two-cycle type, 
and that none of the parts in the new 1,000-hp. two- 
cycle Diesel engines for the 4,000-hp. locomotive now on 
order are interchangeable with the engines now in serv- 
ice. He recommended that manufacturers consider 
standardization of parts in order to keep down store 
stocks. 

In comparing performance of Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, Mr. Morris thought that much depends upon the 
character of the service the locomotive renders. He 
thought the service on the Santa Fe between Chicago and 
La Junta, Colo., would be comparable with that on the 
Burlington between Chicago and Denver, Colo. From 
La Junta, Colo., to Los Angeles, Calif., he pointed out 
that the Santa Fe had 567 miles of grade, westbound, 
ranging from 0.6 per cent to 3% per cent; where the 
Diesel engines are operated at maximum capacity. West- 
bound, only one helper is used for 16 miles of 2-per cent 
to 3%4-per cent grade over Raton Pass, and, eastbound, 
two. helpers are used, one for 19 miles of 2.2-per cent 
grade over Cajon Pass and one for 8 miles of 314-per 
cent grade over Raton Pass. For two months, he said 
that trains were operated over these grades without 
helpers, but solder was thrown off the armature bands 
and sealing compound around the field-pole holding bolts 
melted (at 302 deg. F.) and ran out, and insulation was 
damaged. Even since the installation of the helper 
service there are still indications of excessive tempera- 
tures which will in time result in insulation failures. 
Additional motor ventilation is being provided through 
ventilators in the cab roof from which clean air under 
pressure is furnished the traction motors. 

Traction motors are removed every 200,000 miles and 
sent to the manufacturer for inspection and repairs, but 
Mr. Morris said that as more locomotives go into service 
consideration will be given to making these repairs in 
one of their own shops. There has been no trouble with 
over-gréeasing of motor bearings, he said. Four ounces 
of grease is applied to the commutator-end bearing every 
25,000 miles and eight ounces to the pinion-end bearing 
every 5,000 miles. 

With respect to motor-bearing failures which let the 
armature down on the pole pieces and lock the wheels, 
Mr. Morris said the Santa Fe now has two trucks in 
experimental service on which the motors are applied to 
the middle and rear axle, leaving the front axle idle. 
This was suggested by a derailment of a truck as the 
result of a locked axle which might have been a serious 
accident had it been a leading axle. It would not have 
been prevented, he said, by any means which might have 
been provided to disengage the motor in case of an 
armature-shaft or bearing failure. 

Crankshaft-bearing failures have caused considerable 
concern, he said. The Santa Fe has developed a grind- 
ing machine for refinishing scored crankshaft bearings 
without removing the crankshaft from the engine. Using 
this machine, it is expected that crankshafts will give a 
life of a million and a half miles. 


It is the practice of the Santa Fe to inspect the wheels 


under Diesel-electric passenger locomotives at each end 
of the road. Serious trouble from thermal cracks was 
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experienced with some high-carbon wheels. Wheels now 
used have 3-in. rims and a chemical composition as fol- 
lows: 


Per cent 
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Do EEE ee ieee POE EC Tr CCU EET ECCT EOE. .016 to .028 
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NOMINEE -- cr ced ace cad Gumaeced sc ccwedeukaedecdeeececcuranas .020 to .024 


Over a period of about two years these wheels have 
averaged 84,000 miles between turnings and their life 
has averaged 250,000 miles. 

Some axles, Mr. Morris said, have made over 600,000 
miles. A few axles have been found defective, with 
cracks in the wheel seat after 350,000 to 400,000 miles. 
This is a serious condition and axles are being magna- 
fluxed each time they are removed. 

Difficulties have been experienced with every type of 
piston tried, he said. Piston troubles develop when the 
engines are working hard on mountain grades and in 
desert territories when temperatures are high. Cylinder 
heads crack across the valve bridges, in many cases be- 
cause water ports in the heads were partially stopped up 
with scale. Removal of the scale reduced these failures 
at least 50 per cent. The heads are reclaimed by welding. 

Mr. Morris said that the Santa Fe has built a Diesel 
locomotive shop 321.8 ft. by 112.5 ft. which will accom- 
modate eight 1,800-hp. locomotives. It is equipped with 
a Whiting hoist, drop pits, and an overhead crane. In 
addition to the drop pit and wheel lathe facilities, the 
shop will have sections for machine tools, for repairing 
Diesel-engine parts, and for electrical equipment on pas- 
senger cars and Diesel-electric locomotives. 


High Availability on the Baltimore & Ohio 


G. F. Wiles said that, in addition to a 300-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotive in light switching service, 
the Baltimore & Ohio had one 600-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotive which had worked 18,650 hr. in switching 
service since December, 1936, without general overhaul- 
ing and without major replacements. The first passen- 
ger locomotive on the B. & O.—a 1,800-hp. single unit— 
has accumulated 560,000 miles handling 545 Ib. per hp. 
since August, 1935, first on the B. & O. and later on 
the Alton. 

The six 3,600-hp. double-unit Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives which were placed in service in 1937 and 
1938 are operating on runs requiring from 448 miles to 
771 miles per day. Special facilities are furnished at 
the terminals of these runs for maintaining and servicing 
the locomotives, particularly at Washington where 8-hr. 
layovers are available for maintenance work which in- 
cludes changing of wheels and traction motors, washing 
of steam-heat boilers, and monthly, annual, and other 
routine inspections, tests, and repairs required by the 
I. C. C. rules. In addition to this work, he said, Diesel 
engines are reconditioned progressively on a schedule 
such that cylinder heads, pistons, and liners are all re- 
moved and reconditioned during an assigned service of 
50,000 miles. Work which requires lifting of heavy 
units is performed at the Mt. Clare shops at Baltimore, 
Md. These six locomotives have accumulated two mil- 
lion miles with loads up to 894 Ib. per hp. (14 Pullman 
cars), using a steam locomotive helper for a short dis- 
tance over the Allegheny Mountains, with an availability 
of 93.2 per cent. 

Mr. Wiles said that the first road locomotive had some 
traction-motor armature-bearing failures and some 
trouble with connecting-rod bearings shelling out, but the 
six large road locomotives have had but one traction- 
motor armature-bearing failure, and two traction-motor 
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axle-cap bearings heated, none of which, he said, had 
caused any delay. 

Considerable trouble has been experienced with both 
connecting-rod bearings and main-rod bearings shelling 
out, he said, and there has been some trouble from 
sticking piston rings. New connecting-rod bearings from 
the manufacturers are now giving very good service, 
however, and new forged-type pistons, together with 
regular inspection of the rings through the liner scaven- 
ging ports, has considerably reduced the trouble with 
piston rings. The new lower connecting-rod bearings 
recommended by the builders are grooved to supply more 
oil to the interior of the piston for cooling, which is ex- 
pected to effect a further improvement in piston-ring 
conditions. Little or no delay has been occasioned, he 
said, when it has become necessary to cut out one of the 
Diesel engines. 

Broken coils in the armature windings of traction 
motors have given some trouble, a weakness which is 
being improved by the builders as the motors are re- 
turned to them. No armature shafts have broken. Three 
motors have had broken pinion teeth, with no delay in 
any instance, however, since they were found on inspec- 
tion at the terminals. Because of the possibility of 
broken teeth being carried between the gear and the 
pinion by the heavy grease lubrication, Mr. Wiles felt 
that a means of disengaging the motor armature from 
the wheel would be desirable. Traction motors are be- 
ing removed for routine repairs every 200,000 miles. 

Molybdenum heat-treated wheels with 2%%-in. rims 
are giving an average life of 250,000 miles with two 
turnings. A number of axles of A. A. R. M-104-34 
Class A specification have been in service 450,000 miles 
with no failures. 

Main bearing caps with serrations show indication of 
less bearing-cap movement than is evident on the caps 
without serrations. Approximately 150,000 miles is ob- 
tained between renewals of connecting-rod bearings of 
the high lead content type. As these are replaced with 
the later bronze-type bearings, it is expected to get 
longer service. The indications are, he said, that it will 
not be necessary to regrind crankshafts until after one 
million miles of service. 

Mr. Wiles said that considerable trouble had been 
experienced with cylinder heads cracking at the valve 
bridges on account of the cooling system becoming air- 
bound. This condition has been improved by the appli- 
cation of vent pipes, and the cooling system is regularly 
washed out to remove scale that prevents proper dissipa- 
tion of heat from the heads, liners, and radiators. 


Other Discussion 


Following the presentation of the prepared discussions, 
there was a lively discussion from the floor. Tom Saw- 
ver (American Locomotive Company) referred to Mr. 
Urbach’s statement that pistons, piston rings, and cylin- 
der liners are inspected each week and cited his own 
experience when, in 1926, pistons and liners were in- 
spected but once a year and later only once in two years. 
Speaking of the fact that the Burlington has nine spare 
traction motors with only 34 in service, he suggested 
that the minimum requirements in this respect were 
based on the scattered locations of the runs and ex- 
pressed the opinion that with 1,000 motors in service it 
might not be necessary to increase the number beyond 
the present nine. 

In reply. Mr. Urbach said that piston inspection on 
switching locomotives is through the inspection ports. 
On passenger locomotives pistons are removed after 
80,000 miles. Referring to Mr. Sawyer’s comment on 
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the number of spare motors, Mr. Urbach added that the 
stock of spare motors had been built up at a time when 
they were having a great deal of trouble with traction 
motors. 

FE. B. Hall (general superintendent motive power and 
machinery, C. & N. W.) recalled the various references 
to the cutting out of motors en route and inquired what 
was the crew assignment on these locomotives. Mr. 
Urbach said that cutting out traction motors was a shop 
job and that a motor failure required setting out the 
locomotive. He said that the Burlington locomotives are 


-manned by an engineman and a fireman; that these men 


were picked for their evidence of interest in Diesel loco- 
motive equipment. There are, he said, three supervisors 
of Diesel-electric and gas-electric equipment who work 
with this equipment the same as road foremen of engines 
do with steam locomotive. There are, he said, no other 
men assigned to the trains. 

John Purcell (assistant to vice-president, A. T. & 
S. F.) said that a maintainer accompanies the locomotive 
on the Santa Fe and that, with this man on the locomo- 
tive, it is possible to change pistons and carry out other 
details of maintenance work en route. 

Mr. Allstrand said that a mechanic was assigned to 
each locomotive on the North Western. Inasmuch as 
they suspected at the outset that they might have elec- 
trical troubles, these men were chosen from among the 
electricians. He said they are still assigned to the passen- 
ger runs on an eight-hour-day basis. On the new Chi- 
cago-Minneapolis Diesel-electric service he said that it is 
not the intention to assign a maintainer. 
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House Transport Bill Ready 


Sub-committee completes draft of measure which rejects 
codification, but would regulate water carriers and 
forwarders and repeal land-grant rates 


commerce’s sub-committee on transport legislation 

late last week completed its work on a general 
transportation bill, which, as had been anticipated, rejects 
S. 2009’s idea of codifying the Interstate Commerce Act 
but embodies most of the major provisions of that Senate- 
approved Wheeler-Truman “key bill” including regula- 
tion of water carriers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The bill was expected to be presented to the 
full committee for consideration during the latter part of 
this week. 

In some respects the House bill, as framed by the sub- 
committee, would go farther than S. 2009, notably in 
provisions for the regulation of freight forwarders and 
others dealing with Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans. Also, it would repeal land-grant rates and give 
the railroads relief in connection with the cost of recon- 
structing bridges required to be altered in connection 
with waterway improvements—matters dealt with in sep- 
arate Senate bills now pending in the upper branch. Like 
S. 2009, the House sub-committee’s bill embodies the 
resolution sponsored by Southern Congressmen directing 
the I. C. C. to investigate interterritorial rates; but it 
makes no provision for studies of the relative economy 
of the various modes of transport and of government 
aids to transport which the Senate measure would assign 
to a three-member board appointed by the President. 
Neither does it embody, as does S. 2009, the provisions 
of the so-called through routes bill designed to give the 
I. C. C. power to prescribe through routes and joint 
rates without reference to the short-hauling of any 
carrier. 


1 House committee on interstate and foreign 


No “Magical Remedy,” Says Lea 


Provisions of the proposed House bill were highlighted 
by Chairman Lea of the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce in a statement issued on July 8. “The 
pill,’ Mr. Lea said, “does not provide any magical 
remedy for our transportation ills;” but he did predict 
that its passage and effective administration would make 
“a very substantial contribution to the welfare of our 
transportation system—its greatest benefits will not be 
immediate but dependent upon the more comprehensive 
and just regulation that it makes possible.” 

The proposed bill, a 108-page document, is set up in 
three titles as follows: Title I—Amendments to Existing 
Law; Title II—Regulation of Water Carriers in Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; Title I[]—Miscellaneous. 
The latter embodies the provisions for relief in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction of bridges, the R. F. C. Act 
amendments and the conditional repeal of land-grant 
tates. Title II would enact a Part III of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee Act to regulate water carriers 
just as Part II regulates motor carriers. 

_ Among the proposed amendments to the existing law 
_ Is one which would insert a declaration of national trans- 
portation policy at the beginning of Part I of the present 
act. This declaration sets forth a policy designed to pro- 
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vide for the fair and impartial regulation of all modes 
of transportation and to preserve the inherent advantages 
of each. It is also the declared purpose to co-ordinate 
and preserve a national transportation system by water, 
highway and rail to meet the needs of the commerce of 
the United States. The bill would unify federal regula- 
tion of the various types of carriers under the jurisdic- 
tion of the I. C. C., leaving the commission with 11 mem- 
bers as at present. There are also provisions permitting 
the commission to effect a further reorganization of its 
internal set-up, including authority to establish an Ap- 
peal Division and to assign cases for hearing before indi- 
vidual commissioners or boards of employees. 


Some Contract Water Carriers Exempt 


The water carrier provisions give the I. C. C. general 
regulatory authority over interstate water transportation, 
including intercoastal and coastwise traffic as well as traf- 
fic on the inland waterways and on the Great Lakes. 
However, as Mr. Lea put it, “certain important excep- 
tions are made.” It is declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to exclude from the provisions as to water carriers, 
transportation by contract carriers where the I. C. C. 
finds that because of the inherent nature of the com- 
modity transported, their requirement of special equip- 
ment, or shipment in bulk, such transportation is not 
actually or substantially competitive with transportation 
by common carriers by rail, motor vehicles or water. 
Also, unqualified exemptions are provided for contract 
carriers of commodities in bulk in vessels used for the 
carrying of not more than three such commodities at any 
given time and for bulk carriers on the Great Lakes. 
The first of the latter two exemption provisions would 
not apply to transportation already subject to the pro- 
visions of the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, the regu- 
latory provisions of which would remain as at present 
while the I. C. C. supplants the Maritime Commission 
as the regulating agency. 

Unless the commission should by order otherwise de- 
clare, there would be no regulation of water carriers 
operating within the limits of a single harbor or between 
places in contiguous harbors when such transportation 
is not part of a continuous through movement under 
common control. Neither would the commission have 
jurisdiction covering transportation by ferry, or small 
craft of not more than 50 tons or passenger vessels 
equipped to carry not more than 16 passengers. All the 
water-carrier regulatory provisions would, however, 
apply to the government-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. _ 

The unqualified exemptions, Chairman Lea explained, 
were embodied in the bill “on the theory that the water 
carriers, given this privilege, can carry such cargo at such 
low cost that the transportation is not substantially com- 
petitive with common carriers by water or land trans- 
portation. The discretion given the commission to make 
further exemptions as to bulk carriers is to cover those 
cases where there is no unqualified exemption of bulk 
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carriers, but where the facts show, there is in fact, no 
substantial competition with other common carriers by 
reason of the low cost of transportation of such bulk 
carriers. 

Meanwhile the common and contract water carriers 
brought under regulation would be required to submit to 
rate and accounting provisions similar to those applied to 
railroads and motor carriers. Also, common and con- 
tract carriers by water, respectively, would be required 
to obtain certificates of convenience and necessity and 
permits, although a “grandfather clause” protects those 
in bona fide operation on June 1 of this year. Water 
carriers would be permitted to engage in both common 
and contract services where such dual operations were 
found by the I. C. C. to be consistent with the public 
interest. Provision is also made for the transfer to the 
I. C. C. of Maritime Commission employees engaged in 
the regulatory work which would be transferred. Also, 
orders, rules and tariffs authorized by the Maritime 
Commission would continue in effect as if authorized by 


the Cc, 


Forwarders Would Be Subject to Part I 


The regulation of freight forwarders would be accom- 
plished by adding them to the list of common carriers 
subject to Part I. A “forwarding carrier” would be de- 
fined as “any person which in the performance or dis- 
charge of an undertaking to transport property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, for compensation, utilizes 
or employs the instrumentalities or services of any trans- 
portation agency ; but no person shall be subject to regu- 
lation as a forwarding carrier under this part with re- 
spect to operations of such person which are otherwise 
subject to regulation under this act.” The business of 
the forwarders, Mr. Lea said in his statement, “now 
amounts to more than $100,000,000 a year and there is 
no regulation as to the reasonableness of their rates nor 
power to prevent discriminations and rebates.” 

With respect to consolidations and pooling the bill pro- 
poses the repeal of the existing provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which require the commission to set 
up a consolidation plan. Carriers of the various types 
would be free to propose consolidations, which could be 
consummated only upon a commission finding that the 
mergers would be consistent with the public interest. 
Likewise arrangements for the pooling of traffic or earn- 
ings could be entered with the approval of the commis- 
sion. The bill would, however, retain the present law 
prohibiting railroads from acquiring control of com- 
peting water lines; also, the provision requiring a special 
showing in motor-carrier acquisition cases where one of 
the parties is a railroad or railroad affiliate. 

Among the proposed amendments to the Motor Carrier 
Act is one which would permit intrastate motor carriers, 
without federal certificates of convenience and necessity, 
to transport interstate shipments where such operations 
are found by the I. C. C. to be not ‘substantially competi- 
tive with those of interstate carriers. Another amend- 
ment would clarify the law with respect to highway oper- 
ations of railroads; terminal motor services would be 
regulated as railroad operations while those outside 
terminal areas would come under the Motor.Carrier Act. 

Among other provisions noted in Mr. Lea’s statement 
is the one which amends the section on discriminations 
so as to include regions and districts among the loca- 
tions against which discriminations are prohibited. This 
supplements the provisions for the investigation of inter- 
territorial rates mentioned in the foregoing. Also, there 
is the provision, recommended in the latest annual report 
of the I. C. C., whereby representatives of the State com- 
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missions sitting with the I. C. C. in joint hearings would 
receive travel and subsistence expenses. 


Land-Grant Rate Repeal Conditional 


The section which would repeal the land-grant rates 
contains a stipulation to the effect that such repeal shall 
not be effective with respect to any land-grant road 
which fails to relinquish its claims to additional lands. 
In order to obtain the benefits of repeal such roads would 
have to file releases with the Secretary of the Interior 
within one year for the enactment date of the bill. Mean- 
while, however, land-grant roads which still retain 
granted lands under undisputed titles would not be re- 
quired to reconvey such lands to the federal government. 
A stipulation in the latter connection, as well as the fore- 
going one on the relinquishment of claims, was urged 
by representatives of government departments at recent 
Senate committee hearings on land-grant repealers, as 
noted in the Railway Age of June 10, page 995. It was 
brought out at the Senate hearings that there are approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 acres in controversy, the principal 
claimant (for about 2,900,000 acres) being the Northern 
Pacific. 

The provisions relating to the R. F. C. loans, Mr. Lea 
said, embody recommendations of the lending agency 
under which it, with the approval of the I. C. C., “can 
aid in the financing, reorganization, consolidation, main- 
tenance or construction of a railroad.” Such aid could 
be extended to roads in receivership or reorganization, 
but no loan would be made unless the I. C. C. and the 
R. F. C. find that the prospective earning power of the 
borrower, together with the security offered furnish rea- 
sonable protection to R. F. C. In addition, however, this 
section contains the controversial provision whereby the 
R. F. C. would be permitted to dispose of collateral 
pledged with it by roads subsequently thrown into re- 
ceivership or trusteeship. 

Among the closing comments in his July 8 statement 
Chairman Lea said: 

“The American people are now paying about seven 
billion dollars a year for common carrier service, by 
water, highways and rails. It is a necessary and es- 
sential service. Our carriers are in unwarranted distress. 
Under the present economic situation, we have a sur- 
plus of transportation facilities. Even though some such 
facilities must be discarded, there is no reason why, under 
a proper comprehensive plan of regulation, our transpor- 
tation system, though it must and should share the de- 
pression with the rest of the country, cannot have a 
future of better stabilized and sound economic condi- 
tions. 

“This country is necessarily and definitely dependent 
upon transportation regulation to protect the carriers, 
shippers and public alike. So far our regulation has 
not met the competitive situation that has developed 
during the last 20 years. Effective regulation is not pos- 
sible without bringing the strong competitors, water, 
highways, and rails, all under unified and co-ordinated 
regulatory control. The inequalities of our present rate 
structure, working injustices as between territories and 
shippers, and as between carriers, are largely due to the 
ineffective regulation that now prevails. These inequal- 
ities are mainly products of our partial regulation. 

“Tt is entirely possible, by unified regulatory control 
of these transportation agencies, the just treatment of 
each of them, the co-ordination of rates, and the full 
utilization of the economic advantages of each class of car- 
riers, assigning to each class the type of transportation for 
which it is qualified, the industry can be stabilized and 
give the country a more assured and better service than 
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it now enjoys. This legislation is, at least, a decided step 
toward better regulation on which, to a large degree, the 
success of our transportation system is dependent.” 

As noted by Chairman Lea, the House committee held 
10 weeks of hearings on transport legislation, after which 
the sub-committee worked several weeks in executive 
sessions. Meanwhile the Senate passed S. 2009 on May 
25, as noted in the Railway Age of June 3. Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
was at the White. House on July 11, when, he said, he 
had suggested to the President that the latter urge the 
House leadership to speed up action on the House meas- 
ure in order to get a bill to work on in conference. 
House Majority Leader Rayburn said on the same day 
that he hoped the bill could be brought up in the House 
on July 20. 


S. P. Trucks in Texas 


HE Southern Pacific Transport Company, a wholly- 

T owned railway subsidiary, has greatly improved 

merchandise service to points served by the S. P. 

in Texas, by the operation of a fleet of 25 trucks of its 

own ownership and several contract trucks in rail-high- 
way co-ordinated service. 

The transport company, under the direction of a vice- 


president and general manager, has been organized since 


August 1, 1930. It operates as a separate unit, and en- 
gages in all contractural arrangements with the shippers, 
independently of the railway. However, under the co- 
ordination plan of operation, the railway handles on its 
trains the bulk of the transport company’s traffic. In 
general, the transport company handles the freight only 
between concentration and distribution points and local 
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stations, as well as performing the pick-up and delivery 
service. 

This service covers a wide variety of operations. For 
example, the S. P. has a rail route between Houston and 
Yoakum and as indicated on the attached map, truck 
lines operating cross-country between this line and sta- 
tions on the transcontinental main line, but serving only 
S. P. stations, make overnight delivery possible to all 
stations on the Houston-Yoakum line that could not 
otherwise be accomplished except at prohibitive cost. 
Another truck route paralleling the railway between 
Houston and Austin, 165 miles, together with trucks 
paralleling the Burnet, Llano and Marble Falls branches, 
gives the intermediate local stations prompt delivery from 
both Houston and Austin, in no case exceeding 12 hr. A 
further route, between Giddings and Hearne, 59 miles, 
connecting the Houston-Austin line with the Houston- 
Dallas line, gives several important local stations this 
same service. 

A truck line between Houston and Galveston, 57 miles, 
takes care of morning delivery to the important indus- 
trial centers in that area along the Houston ship channel 
on shipments arriving in Houston by rail during the 
night, while another line between San Antonio and 
Karnes City, 57 miles, on the San Antonio-Corpus Christi 
line gives this area following day delivery on shipments 
from Houston. An important trucking area also centers 
at the railway junction of Nacogdoches, where the Hous- 
ton-Shreveport and the Dallas-Beaumont lines cross. 
Trucks operate from this junction south to Prosser, north 
to Jacksonville and west to points on the Palestine branch, 
thus providing this entire area with early morning de- 
livery on shipments from Dallas, Houston, Shreveport 
and Beaumont. 

The Houston-Dallas line of the S. P. has become a 
high-speed, through passenger line with the operation of 
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ou THERN PACIFIc 
TRANSPORT CaO. 


A Co-ordinated Rail-Highway Service Has Helped the Southern Pacific to Regain Merchandise Traffic in Texas 


streamlined trains in the past few years. Stopping 
through trains to deliver U. S. mail along this route was 
an awkward and time-wasting procedure, so the trans- 
port company undertook the operation of mail trucks 
between Hempstead, a junction point 50 miles north- 
west of Houston, and Dallas. This truck relieves the 
fast train of local mail work on the 213 miles of its 
route. The transport company also operates a mail 
truck along the branch between San Antonio and Kerr- 
ville, 71 miles, and contracts for mail haulage by highway 
between Waco and Bremond, 45 miles, and other smaller 
operations. 


Organization 


The entire set-up of the transport company is based 
on giving faster service on merchandise, as well as re- 
lieving through trains from making expensive local stops 
and co-ordinating truck with rail service. Naturally, the 
transport officers work closely with the railway officers in 
attaining this end. Because of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions in highway legislation, etc., the company set-up 
is independent of the railway to a large extent, and all 
dealings are direct with the shippers, the railway, as 


such, serving simply as a contract carrier over certaii 
portions of the route for the transport company. 

The latter company issues its own tariffs and has its 
own supervisory force, which specializes on L. C. L. 
traffic. The latter are not only trouble-shooters but so- 
licitors as well, who study the shippers’ problems and 


assist in solving them so far as possible. 





Tue GERMAN Locomotive INpbusTRY is expected to supply a 
total of 6,000 new locomotives to the German State Railways 
during a four-year period beginning January 1, 1940. Inasmuch 
as productive facilities of these plants has declined seriously 
since the war, their properties will have to be extended greatly 
to meet the orders. A total of nine locomotive manufacturing 
plants exist in the Reich proper, and an additional three are 
located in Austria and the Czechoslovak “protectorate.” It is 
estimated that additional facilities and new manufacturing equip- 
ment necessary to complete the orders will cost 100,000,000 reichs- 
marks ($40,000,000). The Association of German Locomotive 
Manufacturers, which comprises ten members, is asking the State 
railways to include in its payments the amount necessary to 
amortize the new investment. Meanwhile export shipments will 
continue to be encouraged. These amounted in 1938 to 36,000,000 
reichsmarks ($14,400,000). 





The Canadian railways have established their 
third “agreed charge”—this one with six of the Do- 
minion’s leading oil companies. It is designed to 
put back on the rails the bulk of the gasoline and 
other quantity oil traffic in the Province of Ontario. 
Not only the C. N. R. and C. P. R. are involved in 
this agreement, but also several electric lines and 
U. S. lines operating in Canada. 

The rates of the new tariff are based on mileage, 
and range from 4 cents per 100 lb. for 20 miles up 
to 36 cents for 250 miles. Twenty-two points of 
origin are named—all of them being marine terminals 
or refineries located on the Great Lakes or its naviga- 
ble tributaries, from many of which heretofore there 
has been a large and growing volume of trucking. 


Canada Gets Its Third “Agreed Charge” 


Destinations include all Ontario points from the 
Ontario-Quebec boundary (including Hull, P. Q., on 
the east), and extending westward to Windsor, Sar- 
nia, Capreol, Sudbury and Copper Cliff. 

Under the agreement, the shippers are permitted to 
transport gasoline and other oil products in tank 
quantities 1,200 gal. or less by highway for any dis- 
tance—while larger quantities may be moved by high- 
way for distances not more than 25 miles. But all 
long hauls on quantities greater than 1,200 gal. must 
move by rail. 

The usual clause—subjecting the shipper to pen- 
alties on all his shipments, either by rail or highway, 
if he violates the agreement—is included in the tariff, 
which becomes effective on July 20. 
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Would Can Four 
L. C. L. Classes 


B. & M.-Me. C. seek to elimi- 
nate from upper classes of 
l. c. 1. rates experimentally 


Elimination of the first four classes in 
the less-carload rate structure and substi- 
tution of single maximum rates slightly 
under present fourth-class rates, covering 
all 1. c. 1. shipments, on an experimental 
basis, is sought in a petition filed by the 
Boston & Maine and the Maine Central with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 6. Reducing present rates as much as 
54 cents per 100 Ib. in some cases, the new 
rate schedule, if approved by the Commis- 
sion would be applicable in 30 days and, as an 
experiment, would be tried out between cer- 
tain points in‘northern New England, in- 
cluding between Boston, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me.; Boston and Lewiston, Me.; 
Portland and Rumford, Me.; Portland and 
Bangor, Me.; Bangor and Calais, Me.; and 
between Brunswick, Me., and Bangor, as 
well as other intermediate and adjoining 
stations. 

The two roads, according to a joint state- 
ment signed by J. W. Rimmer, traffic vice- 
president, “are seeking permission to re- 
duce present less-than-carload rates be- 
tween certain points in order to conduct 
an experiment to determine whether re- 
duced transportation charges will promote 
trade and traffic between communities in 
northern New England. 

“Briefly, the plan contemplates elimina- 
tion of the present first four ‘classes’ of 
rates for less-than-carload shipments and 
the substitution of single rates under 
which all goods can be moved, and which 
will be slightly under the present fourth 
class rates. This_rate would apply for 
everything except a few commodities such 
as groceries and paper on which reduced 
rates have already been filed. Shipments 
now moving at rates which are already be- 
low the proposed new rates wil? not be af- 
fected because the plan does not provide 
for any rate increases. 

“A few typical illustrations of the present 
and proposed rates are as follows: 

Rates between Boston and Portland, now 
ranging from 67 cents down to 34 cents per 

00 Ib., will be reduced to a flat rate of 31 
cents per 100 lb. Rates between Boston 
and Lewiston, now ranging from 80 cents 
down to 40 cents per 100 Ib., will be reduced 
toa flat rate of 36 cents. Rates between 


Portland and Rumford and Rockland, now 
Tanging from 68 cents down to 34 cents, 
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Baldwin Delivers First of 28 
S. P. Locomotives 


The occasion of the completion of 
the first of 28 4-8-8-2 type loco- 
motives, the order for which was 
received from the Southern Pacific 
on March 14, was celebrated by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works at its 
Eddystone, Pa., plant on July 13. 

Before the assembled shop em- 
ployees and the members of the com- 
pany’s Executive Committee, Presi- 
dent Charles E. Brinley expressed 
his satisfaction at the completion of 
the locomotive ahead of schedule 
and in one day less than four months 
from the start of work on the order. 
This, he said, was the result of a 
fine spirit of co-operation throughout 
the organization, achieved under the 
direction of W.*H. Winterrowd, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, and participated in by the rail- 
road as well. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman of 
the board of directors, then formally 
delivered the locomotive to F. E. 
Russell, mechanical engineer of the 
Southern Pacific and in doing so 
presented Mr. Russell with an auto- 
graphed copy of his photograph. 
Following the ceremony, the guests 
were entertained by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works at an informal 
luncheon. 











will be reduced to a flat rate of 31 cents 
per 100 lb. Rates between Portland and 
Bangor, now ranging from 81 cents down 
to 41 cents per 100 Ib., will be reduced to 
a flat rate of 37 cents per 100 lb. Rates 
between Bangor and Calais, now ranging 
from 81 cents down to 41 cents per 100 Ib., 
will be reduced to a flat rate of 37 cents per 
100 lb. Rates between Brunswick and 
Bangor, ranging from 74 cents down to 
37 cents per 100 Ib., will be reduced to a 
flat rate of 33 cents per 100 Ib. 

“A number of shippers and receivers 
have indicated an interest in this plan of 
the railroads to encourage the flow of traf- 
fic between the selected points, and the 
results obtained over a reasonable test 
period will be closely watched.” 


Illinois Terminal Now Uses 
Railway Express Service 
Railway Express Agency, on July 1, 
extended its express service to the Illinois 
Terminal Railroad Company and the ex- 
press service operated by the railroad for 
the last 20 years was discontinued. 
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Highway Spending 
Railway Lending 


Wheeler is agin’ government 


equipment pool, and some 
solons are vs. toll roads 


The Administration’s lending-spending 
program, which provides, among other 
things, for the purchase by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and lease 
to the carriers, with or without an option 
to buy, of $500,000,000 of new railroad 
equipment, took legislative form on June 
10 when Senate Majority-Leader Barkley 
and Chairman Steagall, Democrat of Ala- 
bama and chairman of the House banking 
and currency committee, introduced in both 
houses companion bills, S. 2759 and H. R. 
7120. In the Senate and House the legis- 
lation was referred to the committees on 
banking and currency, and early hearings 
were scheduled before both committees. 
Senator Wheeler, Democrat of Montana 
and chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, indicated that he was 
opposed to the purchase by the govern- 
ment of railroad equipment and might ap- 
pear before the Senate committee in oppo- 
sition to that phase of the President’s re- 
covery program. Also, Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
made it known that the Association would 
oppose the idea of the government’s build- 
ing equipment for lease to the carriers ; and 
A. A. R. President J. J. Pelley was ex- 
pected to testify before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Friday to that effect. 

The railroad part of the program would 
be set in motion by an authorization to the 
R. F. C. to issue $500,000,000 of bonds or 
notes with a maturity not exceeding 40 
years and guaranteed by the government. 
Specifically, the R. F. C. would be given 
power, without the limitations and restric- 
tions of the present R. F. C. Act: 

1. To prepare plans and designs for the 
construction, rebuilding, or repair of rail- 
road equipment; 

2. To enter into contracts for the con- 
struction, rebuilding, repair, or scrapping 
of any railroad equipment upon such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon pur- 
suant to public bidding or private nego- 
tiations ; 

3. To lease, with or without the option 
to purchase, or to sell or rent upon such 
terms and conditions as it shall prescribe, 
any railroad equipment so acquired; 

4. To enter into contracts for the pur- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Beyer, Cook and 
Lewis Visit Chi. 


‘Purely accidental’ that jaunt 
comes as back-pay racket 
is leaking out 


Headed by Chairman Otto S. Beyer, the 
three members of the National Mediation 
Board came from Washington to Chicago 
on July 7, for a joint meeting with the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
George A. Cook and David Lewis, the 
other two members of the Mediation Board, 
which requested the meeting, accompanied 
Mr. Beyer, and 32 of the 36 railway and 
labor members of the four divisions of. the 
Adjustment Board were also in attendance. 

Several reporters who had assembled for 
the meeting were barred by Chairman 
Beyer, who announced that this was simply 
a routine meeting, although the last such 
meeting was held in July, 1935, and that 
nothing ‘of public interest would be dis- 
cussed. Later in the day Mr. Beyer re- 
lented, and a press conference was held 
at which the three Mediation Board mem- 
bers were present, as well as several news- 
papermen. Mr. Beyer then stated that the 
meeting was held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the joint annual report which the 
two boards submit to Congress, but on 
being questioned further, stated that the de- 
tails of the meeting were unimportant. 

It was understood, however, that the 
meeting was requested for the purpose of 
inducing the Adjustment Board to agree 
to include in the forthcomingjoint annual 
report certain statements~ praising the 
operation of the present management-labor 
set-up, as represented by the two boards, 
and stressing to Congress the desirability 
of continuing the present arrangement. Ac- 
cording to the practice heretofore followed, 
the Adjustment Board merely renders a 
report of its finances and other statistical 
matter, without reference to the success or 
lack thereof of the entire general plan, to 
the National Mediation Board, which, in 
turn, incorporates the information in its 
own annual report. 

It is further understood that, when this 
proposition was put before the Adjustment 
Board, it was pointed out that such changes 
in the joint annual report could not be made 
off-hand, but would have to be approved by 
each of the four divisions separately in 
executive session. It is also understood 
that the Adjustment Board agreed that 
such executive sessions would be held in the 
rear future to consider and act upon the 
suggestion of the Mediation Board. 

Chairman Beyer stated that although this 
meeting was called shortly after the recent 
session between railway labor leaders and 
the directors of the American Railroad 
Association at Washington on June 30, this 
was purely accidental, and that the Chicago 
meeting had nothing to do with the com- 
plaint of the labor leaders that the railways 
were attempting to “sabotage” the media- 
tion and adjustment boards. : 

The railroad members of the committee 
to confer with the labor leaders on the 
railroads’ objections to the present Adjust- 
ment Board referee set-up are being named 
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by territories. The Eastern roads have 
given this assignment to Presidents Clement 
of the P. R. R. and Denney of the Erie; 
the Southern lines to Presidents Norris of 
the Southern and Hill of the L. & N.; and 
the Western to Co-trustee Joyce of the C. 
G. W. and Vice-President Cady of the 
C.. SN, WY 


I. C. C. Approves P. E. Merger 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the merger into 
the Pacific Electric, a rail and motor car- 
rier affiliate of the Southern Pacific, of the 
operating rights and property of the Motor 
Transit Company, a motor vehicle operator 
in the Los Angeles, Calif. area. 


Hearing August 7 on Denver 
Produce Terminals 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set August 7 as the date for hearings 
at Denver, Colo., in connection with its 
No. 28,262 investigation of competitive rail- 
road produce terminals in the process of 
construction at that point. The hearings 
will be conducted by Commissioner Porter 
and Examiner Koch. 


"Strait-Jacket” Bill Hearings 
Postponed 


Hearings before a Senate interstate com- 
merce subcommittee headed by Senator 
Truman, Democrat of Missouri, on the so- 
called “strait-jacket” bill which would give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trol over outside investments of carriers 
has been postponed from July 10 to July 
24. Due to the fact that the session is 
drawing to a close, it seems very likely 
that no action will be taken on the bill 
at this session. 


Senate Authorizes Forwarder 
Probe 


The Senate on July 6 approved the 
resolution (S. Res. 146) which authorizes 
its committee on interstate commerce to 
investigate railroad methods of handling 
forwarder or consolidated carload freight 
traffic, 1. c. 1. and express traffic. The 
resolution, the favorable report on which 
was noted in the Railway Age of July 1, 
page 47, was sponsored by Chairman 
Wheeler of the committee on interstate 
commerce and Senator Reed, Republican 
of Kansas, a member of the committee. 


The Canadian Roads in May 


The Canadian National had net operating 
revenues totaling $1,473,034 in May, com- 
pared with an operating deficit of $478,614 
in May, last year. Gross for May was 
$16,842,266 (up $2,932,588) and expenses 
were $15,369,232 (up $980,940). For the 
five months, gross has totaled $72,492,009 
(up $3,434,694), expenses $72,985,330, 
(down $981,385) and the operating deficit 
has been $493,321 (down $4,416,079). 

The Canadian Pacific’s gross in May 
was $11,994,295 (up $1,431,674), expenses 
were $10,087,339 (down $53,162) and net 
was $1,906,955 (up $1,484,837). For the 
five months, gross has totaled $51,453,686 
(up $311,102), expenses have been $47,- 
165,661 (down $1,807,302) and net has been 
$4,288,025 (up $2,118,404). 
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To Simplity Frt. 
Classification ? 


A. A. R. has named a full-time 
committee for the project, 
which is now at work 


“Because of complexities arising from 
the ever increasing list of commodities 
transported by rail,” the Traffic Advisory 
Committee of the Association of American 
Railroads has begun the work of “further 
simplifying the classification of all prod- 
ucts of industry and the rules which de- 
termine the application of the various 
classifications,” according to a July 14 
statement from the A. A..R. Out of this 
work is expected to come a _ condensed 
Consolidated Freight Classification ap- 
plicable to all sections of the United States 
that will be more easily interpreted and 
applied by shippers and better meet the 
requirements of the public and railroads 
alike. 

Under the general direction of the Traf- 
fic Advisory Committee of the Association, 
the task of simplifying the classification of 
the whole varied and complex list of ar- 
ticles of commerce in America is to be 
carried through by a special subcommittee 
of three. This subcommittee will meet in 
Chicago in July and in New York in Au- 
gust and thereafter will alternate between 
those two cities until the work is com- 
pleted. The members of this subcommittee 
have been relieved of all other duties un- 
til their work is finished. They have full 
power to put into effect changes in the 
classification which do not affect charges 
paid by shippers. Changes which do affect 
shippers’ charges are to be docketed for 
public hearings, to be held in New York, 
Chicago and Atlanta, Ga., at dates to be 
announced. 

Members of the classification simplifica- 
tion committee are A. H. Greenly, New 
York, representing Eastern territory, 
chairman; E. H. Dulaney, Atlanta, repre- 
senting Southern territory; and W. E. 
Prendergast, Chicago, representing West- 
ern territory. Mr. Greenly and Mr. Dv- 
laney are chairmen, respectively of the 
official and the Southern classification 
committees and Mr. Prendergast is a mem- 
ber of the Western classification committee. 

“The present Consolidated Freight Clas- 
sification, a 500-page book which lists and 
describes the 15,000 different classes into 
which commodities are grouped for rail 
shipment in the United States,” the 
A. A. A. statement explains, “is the result 
of the ever-increasing diversity in Amer- 
ican comnferce. Originally, each railroad 
had its own classification, but as the move- 
ment of freight from one railroad to an- 
other increased, and invention and develop- 
ment added new products or changed old 
ones, the use of separate classifications 
gave rise to great confusion. Between the 
years 1882 and 1889 the separate classifica- 
tions of individual railroads were com- 
bined into joint classifications for the 
Eastern, Western, and Southern tert 
tories. In 1919, all descriptions of com- 
modities in the three classifications were 
(Continued on page 125) 
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B. R. T. Asks Gov't 
Re-hire Program 
Seek program to give every 
r.r. man a job; money to 
come from ‘‘wrung’’ roads 


That every “able-bodied” railroad man 
be “offered” a railroad job; “several” bil- 
lion dollars spent to rehabilitate railroad 
properties; and a basic six-hour day es- 
tablished in the railroad industry are a few 
of the provisions of a so-called “re-em- 
ployment program” embodied in a resolu- 
tion passed at the second quadrennial con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen held in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
May and made public for the first time 
in full in the July issue of the organiza- 
tion’s magazine. 

In this connection the union-supported 
“wringer” principle pops up again, for 
the resolution indicates that such extra ex- 
penditures should be financed not only by 
the federal and state governments but by 
the railroads themselves, inferring that a 
law should be passed “requiring them to 
reduce their capitalization and, therefore, 
their debt burden.” The program would 
also give wide extension to government 
control over railroad management in pro- 
viding that “in extending re-employment 
loans to railroads, the federal government 
shall be given a voice in determining bus- 
iness and financial practices of these roads 
which shall be at least equal to the voice 
given the railroad banker.” 

Further provisions of the re-employ- 
ment program are: (1) elimination of 
“many thousands of grade crossings” ; 
(2) enactment of train limit and full- 
crew legislation; (3) increase in the basic 
rates of pay; (4) reimbursement of train- 
men for away-from-home expenses; (5) 
grant of vacations with pay; and, (6) 
liberalization of the disability features of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. It is re- 
solved that the brotherhood president and 
national legislative representative “be in- 
structed to work for the enactment in 
Congress of legislation providing for the 
carrying out of such a program, and to 
invite all railroad labor to unite with us 
in backing up his practical program of re- 
employing idle men and idle money in the 
railroad industry.” 

The resolution proper is preceded by a 
series of “whereases” which include a re- 
iteration of the brotherhood’s “ideal” of 
ultimate government ownership and an in- 
dictment of “Tories” and “the Wall Street 
bankers who control the financial and 
therefore the business policies of the rail- 
toads, have forced railroad management, 
—often against its own better judgment— 
to curtail services, to lay off thousands of 
loyal employees, to attempt to slash wages, 
to allow equipment to deteriorate without 
adequate repair or replacements, thereby 
endangering the safety of the trainmen 
and the traveling and shipping public, in 
short, to carry through in the railroad in- 
dustry the same policy of sabotaging the 
te-employment and industrial recovery pro- 
gtam of the New Deal which the United 
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States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers pursue 
in other basic industries.” 


Maritime Commission to Probe 
Barge Lines 


The United States Maritime Commission 
has instituted an investigation to determine 
the common carrier status of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line Company, operating the 
Federal Barge Line, with respect to the 
transportation of cargo between various 
ports on their lines and New Orleans, La., 
when such cargo originates at or is destined 
to Pacific Coast ports, and to determine 
the lawfulness of their rates, rules, and 
regulations applicable on alcoholic liquors 
from ports on the lines of these carriers to 
New Orleans, when destined to Pacific 
Coast ports. 


Senate Subcommittee Approves 
Postalization Resolution 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be requested but not directed to 
make a preliminary investigation of postal- 
ized passenger fares under a modified 
version of Senate Joint Resolution 58 
which was reported favorably this week to 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce by a sub-committee headed by Sen- 
ator Bone, Democrat of Washington. The 
resolution, as reported, suggests the pre- 
liminary I. C. C. study for the purpose of 
determining whether a complete. investi- 
gation of the question is warranted; it 
limits the probe to passenger fares and 
eliminates the $25,000 appropriation which 
was proposed in the resolution as intro- 
duced. 


Court Rules I. C. C. Lacks Power 
to Impose Dismissal Pay 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
right to impose dismissal wages when au- 
thorizing leases and consolidations was 
challenged by a three-judge federal court 
at Chicago on July 12 when it ruled that 
the Commission does not have the power 
to order the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific to make severance payments to 53 
employees who would be discharged from 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf upon 
lease to the parent company. The I. C. C., 
on April 3, approved the leasing of the 
properties of the subsidiary company by 
the Rock Island, but ordered that em- 
ployees dismissed as a result of the elimina- 
tion of duplicate work must receive sever- 
ance allowances equal to 60 per cent of 
their average monthly wages for periods 
ranging from six months to five years, 
depending upon their prior service period. 

Objections to these provisions, which 
would cost the railroad $300,000, were 
filed in the federal court at Chicago with 
the contention that the order is opposed 
to public interest and beyond the enforce- 
ment power of the commission. “It is the 
opinion of this court,’ said Judge Evan 
A. Evans, of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, sitting with Federal Judges 


Charles E. Woodward and F. Ryan Duffy, 
“that Congress did not intend to confer 
upon the I. C. C. the authority to make a 
provision of this kind.” 





Pension Project 
Flopped on Q. T. 


W. P. A. scheme to bring rec- 
ords up-to-date was folded 
up three months ago 


The Works Progress Administration 
project, whereby furloughed railway em- 
ployees, eligible for W. P.. A. work relief, 
were to be assigned to railroad offices for 
the purpose of bringing up to date the 
service records of prospective applicants 
for pensions under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, was abandoned on April 1, the 
Railway Age learned last week. Upon in- 
quiry, Murray W. Latimer, chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, revealed that 
the project was closed when bans on new 
registrations for relief in some W. P. A. 
jurisdictions and the reluctance of fur- 
loughed railroaders to register in others 
precluded carrying out the understanding 
which was the basis of organized labor’s 
cooperation, i. e., that the jobs would go 
to furloughed railroaders on_ seniority 
rosters, employees who would be entitled 
to be returned to service if the work were 
to be done by the railroads on requisition 
from the Retirement Board. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was 
the union most interested, and when it be- 
came evident that furloughed clerks on 
seniority rosters were either unable or 
unwilling to meet the W. P. A. require- 
ments for work-relief eligibles, it is under- 
stood that complaints began to come in 
from the B. of R. C. locals to President 
George M. Harrison. Then the system 
chairmen of the clerks’ organization noti- 
fied their respective roads that the brother- 
hood would demand wages and employ- 
ment for its members under its contract 
for the work being done on the W. P. A. 
project; while President Harrison wrote 
to the Retirement Board asking that the 
project be dropped because of its failure 
to work out as had been hoped. 

The project, as noted in the Railway 
Age of August 20, 1938, page 290, and 
in the issue of September 17, 1938, page 
412, got under way last fall with the hope 
that it would give employment to from 
15,000 to 20,000 men for one year on the 
part-time basis which acceptance of labor’s 
prevailing-wage stipulation would impose. 
The railroads, after some manifestations 
of misgivings, went along because it would 
have accomplished for them a job which 
the law ultimately requires them to do upon 
requisition from the Retirement Board. 
The project was under the direction of 
A. V. Vallandingham, who obtained a 
furlough from his position as assistant to 
the comptroller of the Delaware & Hudson. 

It developed in the course of the work 
of setting up the project that W. P. A. 
rolls of those eligible for work relief con- 
tained the names of only about 2,000 who 
claimed to have had railroad experience; 
and many of these were employed on other 
W. P. A. projects which they did not care 
to leave. Also, many of them were not 
persons on the seniority rosters or with 
what might be called an employment rela- 
tionship to the industry, i. e., they had 
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been out of railroad service for several 
years and perhaps engaged in other work 
from which they were bumped onto the 
relief rolls. The prior service records 
project had to take many persons of this 
class, while furloughed clerks on seniority 
rosters, the group the union leaders sought 
to aid, remained unemployed. 

Meanwhile it developed that some per- 
sons without railroad experience got as- 
signed to the project in one jurisdiction; 
whereupon the Retirement Board, in an 
action taken last December, undertook to 
see that all jobs on that portion of the 
work in railroad offices would go to former 
railroaders, while it would accept non- 
railroaders otherwise qualified for such 
central-office work on the service records 
as the Board would normally do itself. 

As pointed out in the above-mentioned 
issues of Railway Age, the project was 
in effect a series of local projects, each 
set up under the jurisdiction of state W. 
P. A. administrators. As of March 31, 
the day before the discontinuance, there 
were 1045 workers assigned to projects in 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. 

Following the discontinuance of the 
project, Mr. Latimer applied to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for an appropriation 
whereby the job could be done with fur- 
loughed railroaders under the jurisdiction 
of the Retirement Board. This was turned 
down, while labor’s attempts to have some 
of next year’s work relief funds earmarked 
for the work were also unsuccessful. Mean- 
while the time limit on the discontinued 
project expired on June 30 with the close 
of the government’s fiscal year. 


Rock Island Completes “Samson 
of the Cimarron” 


On July 8, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, opened to traffic its Cimarron River 
cut-off, a line change 7.88 miles long, the 
most outstanding feature of which was the 
construction of a new 1% million dollar 
bridge crossing the Cimarron river 92 ft. 
above low water level, and which also 
involved 2%4 million cu. yd. of grading. 
The new bridge consists of five 250-ft. 
single track deck truss spans supported on 
two reinforced concrete abutments on steel 
piling and four streamlined, reinforced 
concrete piers, extending 150 ft. below 
the base of rail, resting on foundations of 
the pneumatic caisson type. The line change 
reduced the distance, 3.57 miles, eliminated 
eight curves, reduced the curvature 355 
deg., and reduced the grades from 0.8 per 
cent to 0.5 per cent. The change also 
eliminated the old low level bridge across 
the Cimarron river which had previously 
been washed out a number of times by 
this treacherous stream. 


Chandler Bill Sent to Conference 


The House has disagreed to the Senate’s 
amendments to the Chandler voluntary 
railroad reorganization bill and has asked 
for a conference on the measure. Con- 


ferees on the part of the House are Rep- 
resentative Chandler, Democrat of Tennes- 
see; McLaughlin, Democrat of Nebraska; 
and Michener, Republican of Michigan; 
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while the Senate has named as its con- 
ferees Senators Wheeler, Democrat of 
Montana; Bone, Democrat of Washington; 
Truman, Democrat of Missouri; Austin, 
Republican of Vermont; and Tobey, Re- 
publican of New Hampshire. 

The bill as passed by the House would 
permit any railroad to reach a voluntary 
readjustment of its capital structure, but 
the Senate version limited its effect to two 
roads, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Le- 
high Valley. Due to the wide differences 
of opinion and the adamant stand that 
members of both the House judiciary com- 
mittee and the Senate interstate commerce 
committee have taken, the chances of the 
conferees reaching an agreement are grow- 
ing more slim as each day goes by and 
the talk of adjournment becomes louder. 


Hearings on Rail Court Measure 
Tentatively Concluded 


Hearings on the railroad reorganization 
court measure which has passed the Sen- 
ate were tentatively concluded on July 12 
before a subcommittee of the House judi- 
ciary committee headed by Representative 
Chandler, Democrat of Tennessee. Leslie 
Craven, attorney for the Railroad Security 
Owners’ Association, and Max Lowenthal, 
counsel to the Wheeler rail investigating 
committee, were the concluding witnesses. 
Mr. Craven, who opposed the measure, 
concluded a statement which he began 
several weeks ago but was forced to in- 
terrupt, while Mr. Lowenthal appeared as 
a rebuttal witness to sum up the argu- 
ments for the proponents of the measure. 
It is not known at this time whether the 
subcommittee will give serious consider- 
ation to the bill or will postpone action 
on it until next session. 

Later, it was learned that C. E. R. 
Sherrington of London, England, Secre- 
tary of the Railway Research Service 
maintained by the British railroads, would 
appear before Representative Chandler’s 
sub-committee on July 15. An A. A. R. 
announcement stated that Mr. Sherring- 
ton would testify as to the general rail- 
road situation that exists in England at 
this time and what the English railroads 
have done in the way of consolidations to 
meet the crisis that faced them. 


June Employment 8.39 Per Cent 
Above Last Year 


Railway employment increased 3.58 per 
cent—from 957,580 to 991,900—during the 
one-month period from mid-May to mid- 
June, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s compilation based on pre- 
liminary reports. The increase as com- 
pared with June, 1938, was 8.39 per cent, 
while the index number, based on the 1923- 
1925 average as 100 and adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, stood at 54.3 in June as 
compared with 53.0 in May and 50.1 in 
June last year. 

Increases over May were reported for all 
employee groups, while all save that em- 
bracing executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants (down 1.48 per cent) were above 
June, 1938. The largest increases over 
May and over June last year were in the 
maintenance of way and structures group 
—up 6.74 per cent and 16.15 per cent, re- 
spectively. Next came the maintenance of 
equipment and stores group wherein June 
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employment was 4.7 per cent above May 
and 14.06 per cent above June, 1938. The 
train and engine service group increased 
2.96 per cent as compared with May and 
4.8 per cent as compared with June, 1938, 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 8 totaled 559,109 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on July 13. This was a decrease of 106,- 
419 cars, or 16 per cent, below the pre- 
ceding week due to the July 4 holiday, an 
increase of 58,128 cars, or 11.6 per cent, 
above the corresponding week in 1938, but 
a decrease of 119,849 cars, or 17.7 per cent, 
below the same week in 1937. 

The loadings for the previous week 
ended July 1, totaled 665,528 cars, an in- 
crease of 22,541 cars, or 3.5 per cent above 
the June 24 week, an increase of 76,648 
cars or 13 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week in 1938, but a decrease of 136,- 
818 cars or 17.1 per cent below the same 
week in 1937. The summary for the July 
1 week, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 1 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
EAStOEn fos 136,599 122,399 163,068 
Allegheny ..... 125,059 . 103;525 162,182 
Pocahontas .... 49,345 38,494 49,681 
Southern ...... 92,836 86,134 101,088 
Northwestern .. 102,988 83,677 136,959 
Central Western 111,063 105,482 129,691 
Southwestern .. 47,638 49,169 59,677 
Total Western 

Districts .... 261,689 238,328 326,327 
Total All Roads 665,528 588,880 802,346 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 

Products .... 51,484 50,953 51,415 
Live Stock .... 10,415 9,682 11,413 
REOMN Ee esis eGo 108,634 93,508 117,708 
CORE: ¢ssisiaeeas.s 6,104 4,110 10,451 
Forest Products 32,988 27,795 41,515 

BO Bes opete teste 44,102 24,623 78,816 
Merchandise l.c.1 153,461 146,941 169,362 
Miscellaneous 258,340 231,268 321,666 
(TT Ogee HAP rarer 665,528 588,880 802,346 
WAC 24 55 s.0:0 642,987 558,788 769,945 
WMG AG. 5 cscebis 637,873 555,519 752,787 
UME BO) See 50 634,597 553,854 750,500 
NUNC SD 64450 567,732 502,617 688,987 





Cumulative Total, 


26 Weeks ... 15,343,122 14,230,632 19,040,175 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 1 totaled 40,805, as compared 
with 45,366 in the previous week and 
38,771 last year, according to the weekly 
statement of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
eo 40,805 20,286 
— Ce, OS ecient 45,366 20,785 
MOO E1989 ca eces 43,888 21,180 
Way 2, TOSS: cso 662s 38,771 18,258 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
a Ca a (<a 1,110,469 S77, 108 
WAY 25 1908 sreseccnce 1,139,917 541,967 
WGI BiG OG 5-0 oa serscee 1,234,707 726,587 


Bills Offered in Both Houses 


Senator Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of 
Minnesota, has introduced in the Senate 
S. 2753, a bill which would amend Part I 
of the Interstate Commerce Act by adding 
at the end of subsection (11) of section ! 
the following new sentence: “Shippers 1 
interstate commerce of fresh meats, pack- 
ing-house products, or dairy products, (in- 
cluding butter, eggs, cheese, and dressed 
poultry), shall have the right to supply 
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themselves with such safe and adequate re- 
frigerator cars as they deem efficient and 
proper for the transportation of such prod- 
ucts; and it shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier to refuse to accept such 
cars for transportation in interstate com- 
merce of such fresh meats, packing-house 
products, or dairy products (including but- 
ter, eggs, cheese, and dressed poultry).” 

Representative Merritt, Democrat of 
New York, has offered in the House, 
H. R. 7134, a bill which would amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act by permitting an 
accompanying guide or a seeing-eye dog to 
travel with a blind passenger free of 
charge. Representative Izac, Democrat of 
California, has introduced H. R. 7136, a 
bill which would prohibit interstate com- 
mon-carrier pipe lines from transporting 
commodities in which they have any in- 
terest. 

The Railroad Retirement Act’ would be 
amended to provide for optional-retirement 
annuities for totally and permanently dis- 
abled employees if the Congress adopts a 
proposed amendment of Representative 
Johnson, Republican of Indiana. The bill, 
H. R. 7137, would provide a minimum an- 
nuity payment of $50 per month for such 
employees. 

The House has passed and ‘completed 
congressional action on S. 1307, a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to grant a 
revocable license to the Union Pacific to 
maintain certain trackage rights on the 
Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation. 

The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate H. R. 2178, and H. R. 2642, both 
bills to amend the act relating to pensions 
for employees of the Alaska Railroad. 


Midwest Board Condemns Proposal 
to Pool L. c. 1. Freight 


Condemnation of and opposition to the 
adoption of S. J. Res. 117 or any bill which 
requires or may require common carriers 
to handle all 1. c. 1. traffic through a 
single agency was expressed by the mem- 
bers of the Midwest Regional Advisory 
Board at its meeting at Rockford, Ill. on 
July 6, through the adoption of a resolu- 
tion which has been sent to Congress. The 
resolution concludes that the purpose of 
S. J. Res. 117 is impossible of proper 
execution in the limit of time provided; 
that no evidence is presently apparent as 
to the practicability of handling all of the 
1. c. 1. freight in the manner contem- 
plated; and that an expensive and cumber- 
some burden by the adoption thereof might 
be placed upon the shipping public and the 
carriers subject to the provisions ef the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Reports of commodity committees antici- 
pate an increase of 8.4 per cent in carload- 
ings during the third quarter of this year, 
compared with the same quarter last year. 
Ore and concentrate shipments are ex- 
pected to increase 100 per cent, automobile, 
trucks and parts, 50 per cent; potatoes, 24 
per cent; and brick and clay products, 20 
per cent. 

At a luncheon sponsored by the Midwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, the Rockford 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rockford 


Rotary Club, the Rockford Kiwanis Club, 
the Rockford Lions Club and the Rock 
River Valley Traffic Club, George M. 
Crowson, assistant to the president of the 
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Illinois Central, spoke on public relations. 
He told how the Illinois Central, through 
its public relations department, tries to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
railroad problem by shippers and the public. 


Eastman Reports on Osmers 
Transport-Authority Bill 


Chairman Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in his capacity of 
chairman of the commission’s legislative 
committee, has made a report to Chairman 
Lea of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce on H. R. 6402, the 
bill introduced by Representative Osmers, 
Republican of New Jersey, “to establish a 
national transportation policy and to create 
a National Transportation Authority.” The 
bill, as noted in the Railway Age of May 
27, page 922, would leave regulatory ques- 
tions involving all forms of transportation 
to the I. C. C., while it set up a five-man 
Transportation Authority to act as advisor 
to the President and Congress on transport 
planning and policy matters. 

After reviewing the provisions of the 
bill, Mr. Eastman notes that it is “in close 
accord with a line of thought which was 
voiced in the report” of the President’s 
first railroad committee —the so-called 
Committee-of-Three, consisting of Mr. 
Eastman and Commissioners Splawn and 
Mahaffie. The general idea, Mr. Eastman 
went on, is one which, in the judgment of 
the commission, “offers more hope of really 
constructive dealing by the’ government 
with our transportation problem than any 
other,” and S. 2009’s provision for a study 
by a temporary three-man board appointed 
by the President “is a wholly inadequate 
approach” to the problem with which the 
Osmers bill attempts to deal. S. 2009, he 
added, would keep its board away from the 
problem of “unnecessary waste in railroad 
transportation,” leaving such matters to the 
voluntary action of railroad management. 

Summing up, after a discussion of the 
Osmers bill’s specific provisions, Mr. East- 
man said that the measure seemed to the 
commission “to be inadequately drafted in 
various respects, and not to be as compre- 
hensive as the similar legislation which the 
commission has already favored.” He 
added that “the general thought and policy 
reflected in the bill are in our judgment 
along right lines and would, if embodied 
in adequate and appropriate legislation, 
have very constructive results.” 


Central’s Chicago-New York Coach 
Train to Be Named the “Pacemaker” 


The New York Central announces that 
its new all-coach through train between 
New York and Chicago, starting July 28, 
as reported in last week’s Railway Age 
will be named the “Pacemaker” and will 
operate on a schedule of 17 hours in each 
direction between the two points. East- 
bound the train will leave Chicago at 2 
p. m. (standard time) and will arrive in 
New York at 8 a. m. Westbound it will 
leave New York at 5 p. m. and pull into 
Chicago at 9 a. m. Eastbound the Pace- 
maker will stop at Englewood, IIl., South 
Bend, Ind., Elkhart and Toledo, Ohio, to 
pick up for Buffalo, N. Y., and beyond. 
Westbound it will stop at Harmon, N. Y., 
Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and 
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Rochester to pick up passengers destined 
for points beyond Buffalo. 

The train, equipped with individual re- 
clining-seat de-luxe coaches, club-buffet 
car, dining car and _ observation-bu‘fet- 
lounge car, will be painted in two tones 
of gray. Breakfast at 50 cents and dinner 
at 75 cents will be available at regular 
hours and in the lounge car light refresh- 
ments and beverages will be served at all 
times. (Similar details for the Pennsyl-— 
vania’s New York-Chicago train, the “Trail 
Blazer”, were published in last week’s 
issue). 


Split Delivery Rules in South 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found not justified suspended sched- 
ules whereby the railroads sought to pro- 
vide for split delivery of shipments in 
transit for partial unloading at points in- 
termediate to final destination and moving 
under all-freight commodity rates from 
certain points on and north of the Ohio 
river to destinations in the South. The 
decision in I. & S. Docket No. 4534, Split 
Delivery Rules in the South, is without 
prejudice to the establishment of rates and 
rules in conformity with the commission’s 
findings in previous cases wherein it held 
that similar proposals would result in un- 
due preference and prejudice “to the ex- 
tent that the charges thereunder are not 
graduated according to the capacity of 
the cars, and to the extent that the tariff 
provisions in connection therewith accord 
shippers in position to ship two or more 
carloads on one bill of lading charges which 
are more favorable than those accorded 
competing shippers who are unable to ship 
more than one carload at a time.” 

Protests of the Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference prompted the com- 
mission to suspend the proposed schedules 
which the railroads contended were neces- 
sary to compete with services granted 
by motor carriers. Chairman Eastman 
filed a brief separate opinion, dissenting 
in part, while brief dissents came from 
Commissioners Mahaffie and _ Splawn. 
Commissioner Aitchison did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of the above pro- 
ceeding. 


Competitive Bidding on Bond Issue 
Voted by St. Louis Terminal 


Directors of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis voted on July 10 to 
open the road’s forthcoming $7,000,000 re- 
funding bond issue to competitive bidding. 
This action followed a series of public let- 
ters in which Robert R. Young, chairman 
of Alleghany Corporation, holding an in- 
terest in certain of the 15 proprietary roads 
of the terminal association, advocated the 
substitution of competitive bidding by se- 
curities houses for the past practice of 
floating issues through private negotiation. 
These were answered by Harold Stanley, 
president, Morgan Stanley & Co., New 
York, in a letter to P. J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the association, defending private 
sales of the issue and indicating that his 
firm, together with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who, 
he asserted, had done a “considerable 
amount of preliminary work” in formulat- 
ing the issue and preparing the various 
documents, were “prepared to withdraw 
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Canadian Pacific Train at Field Hill, B. C. 
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from further negotiations if that relieves 
your board or committee of any embarrass- 
ment.” 

In reply to this, Mr. Young wrote to 
Mr. Watson under date of July 7 answer- 
ing the points raised by Mr. Stanley. Here- 
in he declared, among other things, it was 
his understanding that Morgan Stanley & 
Co. first approached the Association about 
the problem of meeting maturing bonds, 
rather than the reverse, as Mr. Stanley in- 
dicated ; that, according to his information, 
Morgan Stanley were not officially author- 
ized to do “preliminary work” and any 
work performed was done voluntarily ; that 
if negotiations with Morgan Stanley have 
been going on “for some months,” it should 
have been made known to the board of the 
guaranteeing railroads. He also cited the 
competitive sales of a $30,000,000 Chesa- 
peake & Ohio bond issue in December, 
1938, and of a $12,000,000 issue of the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal Company early 
this year as conspicuously successful. He 
went on to state that since 1925, when the 
I. C. C. first insisted on competitive bidding 
for equipment trust issues, the “bankers’ 
spread” has been reduced,—e. g., from 
$1.91 per $100 unit in 1920 to 43 cents per 
$100 unit in 1931. 


First Denver Rocket Locomotive 
Delivered 
The first of three Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, which will be used to pull the 
Denver Rocket of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific between Chicago and Den- 
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payments and adjustments for cancella- 
tions. 

Total payments from the beginning of 
operations to the end of June amounted 
to $194,440,151, of which $4,604,233 was 
paid out prior to June 30, 1937, and $82,- 
994,286 in the fiscal year 1937-1938. Of the 
total payments $126,674,139 or 65.1 per cent 
was paid to employee annuitants and $63,- 
589,184 or 32.7 per cent to the former 
pensioners of the railroads transferred to 
board rolls under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. 

During the fiscal year 1938-1939, the 
“Weekly Review” continues 70.4 per cent 
of the total payment was made on employee 
annuities, 27 per cent on pensions, 0.7 per 
cent on survivor annuities, 0.7 per cent on 
death benefit annuities, and 1.2 per cent on 
lump sum death benefits. In the fiscal year 
1937-1938, the comparative figures were 
56.9, 41.8, 0.5, 0.8, and 0.05 per cent re- 
spectively. 

During the month of June the Bureau 
of Internal. Revenue collected $21,074,589 
from the railroads and their employees 
under the Carriers Taxing Act. This 
brought the total collections during the 
fiscal year 1938-1939 to $109,256,539 as 
compared with tax collections of $150,040,- 
901 in the preceding fiscal year. The lat- 
ter amount includes collections for five 
quarters. 

Treasury transfers to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Account during June amounted to 
$3,720, bringing the total transferred dur- 
ing the fiscal year to $107,097,412 as com- 





This 2,000 hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive Will Haul the Denver Rocket Between 
Chicago and Denver 


ver, has been delivered and is now being 
operated in test runs. The locomotive, 
shown herewith, is one of two being con- 
structed by the Electro-Motive Corporation. 
It is 71 ft. 4 in. long, weighs 206,490 1b., 
has a 2000 h. p. power plant and is rated 
at a maximum speed of 117 m. p. h. It is 
equipped with six-wheel trucks. 

It is expected that the cars for these 
trains will be delivered on August 28, and 
that the trains will be placed in regular 
service in September. 


Railroad Retirement Board Activities 


Benefit payments under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act during June amounted to $9,- 
090,792, bringing the total benefit payments 
for the fiscal year 1938-1939 to $106,844,- 
772, according to the “Weekly Review” of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. It is 
further explained that this is the total 
amount certified to the Treasury for pay- 
ments on annuities, pensions, and survivor 
and death benefits and includes retroactive 


pared with $146,402,587 during the fiscal 
year 1937-1938. The total interest credited 
to the end of June on government secur- 
ities held in trust for the Railroad Retire- 
ment Account amounted to $1,677,123. Ad- 
ditional interest amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 had accrued but had not 
yet been credited at the end of June. 

The Board has approved and adopted the 
opinion of its general counsel to the effect 
that Fred Harvey Service, Inc., which op- 
erates the dining car services on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, is an “employer” 
within the meaning of the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

At the same time, the Board declared 
that the Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Company and Despatch Shops, Inc., 
were “employers” within the meaning of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. The Board 
upheld the opinion of its general counsel 
that the Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Company was from January 1, 1913, 
to December 17, 1936, a company owned 
and controlled by one or more “carrier 
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employers” and performed services in con- 
nection with the transportation of property 
by railroad, and that Despatch Shops, Inc, 
which continued operations that had been 
previously carried on by Merchants Des- 
patch Transportation Company was simi- 
larly owned and controlled and performed 
similar services from November 23, 1936, 
the date of incorporation, to date. 

The Retirement Board, on June 29, ap- 
proved and adopted the opinion of its gen- 
eral counsel that the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters is an “employer” within 
the meaning of the Retirement Act of 
1937. Service to the Brotherhood is cred- 
itable from August 25, 1925, the date of 
organization, to date, according to the 
Board. At the same time the Board has 
decided that the Pullman Porters Benefit 
Association of America is not an “em- 
ployer” within the meaning of the Retire- 
ment Act and that service to that organiza- 
tion is not creditable as “employee repre- 
sentative” service under the 1937 Act. 


Highway Spending 
Railway Lending 
(Continued from page 119) 

chase of old railroad equipment for the 
purpose of lease or resale in its existing 
state or for the purpose of rebuilding, re- 
pairing, or scrapping the same for lease 
or resale; 

5. To use the proceeds realized from 
any leases, sales, or other contracts with 
regard to railroad equipment for carrying 
on further operations under this section to 
the extent such proceeds are not needed, 
in the judgment. of the corporation, to 
maintain its operation as to railroad equip- 
ment on a self-liquidating basis. 

6. The R. F. C. is also authorized to 
organize under the laws of the District 
of Columbia or of any State or Territory 
a corporation or corporations to aid it in 
carrying out its functions and to make 
loans and advances to any such corpora- 
tion created. 

In a statement accompanying the intro- 
duction of his bill which also would set 
up a $750,000,000 fund for the construc- 
tion of “self-liquidating toll roads, bridges, 
high-speed highways and city by-passes, 
Senator Barkley estimated that out of the 
$500,000,000 set aside for railroad equip- 
ment, not more than $100,000,000 would be 
disbursed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940. 

Section 5 of the bill authorizes the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, in cooperation 
with State agencies, to carry out a pro- 
gram of highway improvements, including 
toll roads, bridges, tunnels, express by- 
passes, and the acquisition of adjacent land 
for investment purposes. Section 5 of the 
bill also confers powers “essential to the 
prompt and efficient execution of the pro- 
gram contemplated in the report of the 
Bureau of Public Roads dated April 2/, 
1939, and published as House Document 
No. 272, Seventy-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion.” This report of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads dealt with the problem of super- 
highways and. toll roads and was reviewed 
in the Railway Age for April 29, page 
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Paring down on Arch Brick only means buy- 
ing more fuel. Here_is one false economy 
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that_means a net loss to the railroad. 


Now, when economy is needed so sorely, don’t 
handicap the effectiveness of the Arch by 
skimping on Arch Brick. 
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the Arch wastes $10.00 in fuel for every $1.00 
of Arch Brick thus saved. 
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752. Although the Bureau found that toll 
highways cannot be relied upon as a sound 
solution of providing adequate highway 
facilities or to solve any considerable part 
of the problem, it did outline a “master 
highway plan” for the development of the 
country’s highways. 

Senator Wheeler has informed Senator 
Wagner, Democrat of New York and 
chairman of the Senate banking and cur- 
rency committee that he would actively op- 
pose that part of the spending-lending pro- 
gram having to do with the purchase of 
railroad equipment. He was quoted as 
saying that “Such a scheme would bring 
about a revival of the chaos which took 
place in the period of government opera- 
tion of the railroads during the war.” 

The Montanan went on to say that he 
would favor legislation authorizing direct 
equipment loans to the railroads. He 
went on to contend that the carriers at 
present can obtain equipment trust loans 
without recourse to the government. 

Opinion on Capitol Hill is divided as 
to the length of time that will be con- 
sumed in hearings on the measure. Sen- 
ator Adams, Democrat of Colorado, who 
is opposing the toll road and toll bridge 
provisions of the bill, is of the opinion that 
lengthy hearings would be necessary be- 
cause of the differences of opinion on the 
bill; while Senator Barkley has estimated 
that the Senate committee will consume no 
more than two or three days in taking tes- 
timony because of what he feels will be 
the lack of opposition to the program. 


To Simplify Frt. 
Classification? 
(Continued from page 120) 


made uniform, and since that date they 
have been published in one consolidated 
volume covering the whole country and 
including almost every article of com- 
merce from abrasives to zirconium. 

“Development of new methods of pack- 
ing, as well as new materials and prod- 
ucts, called for still further complexity in 
the classifications since the descriptions of 
commodities for shipping purposes, in 
many cases, must include not only the 
article itself, but also the manner in which 
it is packed. 

“The change and development in Amer- 
ican commerce is reflected in the fact that 
much more than half of the articles now 
listed in the classification either did not 
exist or were not articles of commerce 
when the joint classifications were first 
adopted half a century ago. Hundreds of 
different sorts of chemicals and acids 
which were then unknown, for example, 
or were laboratory curiosities, are now 
shipped on the railroads in tank-cars. As 
a result of the growing number of dif- 
ferent articles offered for shipment, and 
their increasing diversity and complexity, 
the classifications made from year to year 
have developed into an intricate mass of 
details. 

“While some steps have been taken to- 
ward simplifying the form and method of 
their publication in the consolidated vol- 
ume, the Traffic Advisory Committee of 
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the Association of American — Railroads 
believes that much more can be done 
through the work of the new special com- 
mittee of simplification, divorced from all 
other duties and devoting full time to the 
task. It is expected that their work will 
result in a large reduction in the number 
of items, a material simplification in the 
rules and regulations, and a classification 
which will be more easily interpreted and 
applied by shippers and railroads.” 


Construction 








Cuicaco & Ittinois MipLtanp.—A con- 
tract amounting to $77,863 has _ been 
awarded the St. Clair Construction Com- 
pany, Wheaton, IIl., for the reconstruction 
of a major portion of the Sangamon River 
bridge near Oakford, Ill. The present 
bridge consists of two 125-ft. through truss 
spans on concrete piers and a 500-ft. pile 
trestle approach at the north end. The 
new work will consist of the replacement 
of all of the 500-ft. pile trestle approach, 
except the four northerly panels, with four 
75-ft. through girder spans on creosoted pile 
piers and one 128-ft. through truss span 
on concrete piers. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QUINCY AND 
Cuicaco GREAT WEsTERN.—A_ contract 
amounting to $76,452 has been awarded 
Fred M. Clark & Son, Savannah, Mo., by 
the Missouri State Highway Department 
for the construction of a highway overpass 
over one track of each of these railroads 
near Beverly Junction, Mo. The new 
bridge will consist of two 35-ft., eight 45- 
ft., three 50-ft., and two 28-ft. I-beam spans 
with a 24-ft. roadway. 


Erte.—An amended order for the elimi- 
nation of various crossings on the Erie in 
the village of Monroe, N. Y., has been 
adopted by the New York Public Service 
Commission. The Monroe village and the 
Lake, Spring and Main Street crossings 
are to be eliminated by closing the high- 
ways over the tracks, providing a pedes- 
trian subway at the existing crossings and 
diverting vehicular traffic to an underpass 
to be located 930 ft. east of the present 
crossing; at Seamansville or Freeland 
Street crossing the highway is to be raised, 
carrying it over the grade of the railroad 
ata point 215 ft. east of the present cross- 
ing; the Maple avenue crossing is to be 
closed and a vehicular underpass con- 
structed; the grade of the highway at 
Brooks and Gilbert Street crossing is to 
be raised, carrying it over the grade of 
the railroad at a point 535 ft. south of the 
present crossing. 


New York CeEntTRAL-New York, CuI- 
caco & St. Lours.—The Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission has approved 
the plan for the removal of the highway 
grade crossings over four main tracks at 
Powell avenue and’ two siding tracks of 
the New York Central and about 90 ft. 
distant over the single main track of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis near the 
village of Westminster, Millcreek town- 
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ship, Pa. This is to be accomplished 
by the construction of an overhead struc- 
ture, including viaduct, steel and concrete 
work to cost $150,789; roadway portion 
$28,587; New York Central work to cost 
$9,450 and New York, Chicago & St 
Louis work to cost $4,500. 


SOUTHERN Paciric and ATCHISON, To- 
PEKA & SANTA FE.—A contract amount- 
ing to $178,892 has been awarded the Lee 
Moor Construction Company, El Paso, 
Tex., by the Arizona State Highway De- 
partment for the construction of an under- 
pass for Central avenue under one track 
of the Santa Fe and nine tracks of the 
Southern Pacific in Phoenix, Ariz. The 
total length of the structure from end to 
end of the retaining walls will be 975 it, 
and the main structure will be a rein- 
forced concrete, continuous frame type, 
twin-barrel subway providing two 22 ft. 
roadways and a 5-ft. sidewalk on each 
side. The structure will also provide for 
a street level crossing of one cross street, 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ILttnots CENTRAL will convert six 
locomotives of the 2-10-2 type to 4-8-2 
type locomotives. 


THE GREAT NorTHERN is rebuilding 10 
locomotives of the N-2 Class in its own 
shops. 


Tue ATLantic Coast LINE has ordered 
two Diesel-electric locomotives of 2,000- 
hp. each, from the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration, for operation on_ light-weight 
passenger trains. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE NEw York, Cuicaco & St. Louts 
is inquiring for 10 gondola type container 
cars, of 110 tons’ capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue ATLANTIC CoAst LINE has ordered 
two light-weight passenger trains of seven 
cars each, from the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company. These trains are 
to be operated between New York and 
Miami, Fla. 


Tue AtcHison, Topeka & Santa FE 
has ordered 11 streamlined light-weight 
passenger cars, placing seven with the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company and four with the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company. The seven 
cars include one 36-ft. dining car, one 
lounge-lunch counter-dining car, two bag- 
gage-chair cars, one baggage-dormitory 
chair car, one chair-observation car and 
one club-lounge car. The four cars in- 
clude two post office cars and two club- 
chair cars. Inquiry for the equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
6, page 799, 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Many locomotives have difficulty meeting present 


day operating conditions, due to lack of steaming 


capacity. 

Elesco exhaust steam injectors, by reclaiming waste 
heat, will increase the boiler capacity and assure 
adequate steaming. 


/ The Elesco exhaust steam injector is particularly 








attractive for application to existing power. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


122 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 











f Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 

| A-1332 

Superheaters - Feedwater Heaters - American Throttles 
Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers 


Tangential Steam Dryers 
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Supply Trade 





General Electric Company 


H. L. Andrews, vice-president of the 
General Electric Company, in charge of the 
company’s transportation activities, is now 
vice-president in charge of the appliance 


H. L. Andrews 


and merchandise department, with head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, Conn. Guy W. 
Wilson, assistant manager of the transpor- 
tation department, has been appointed 
manager of that department, with head- 
quarters at Erie, Pa. to succeed E. P. 
Waller, who has been appointed assistant 
to E. O. Shreve, vice-president in charge 
of apparatus sales. Mr. Waller’s head- 
quarters are at Schenectady, N. Y. 

H. L. Andrews is a native of Missouri; 
he was graduated from the University of 
Missouri in 1910, with a degree of B. S. 
in E, E., and entered the testing depart- 
ment of General Electric the same year. 
In 1912 he was transferred to the railway 
motor department, and in 1916 to the rail- 
way engineering department. A year later 
he was placed in charge of car equipment. 
Late in 1925, Mr. Andrews was appointed 
assistant engineer in administrative charge 


Guy W. Wilson 


of the department, and in 1929 was ap- 
pointed engineer ; he had also been responsi- 
ble for general commercial matters in the 
transportation field. On May 25, 1934, Mr. 
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Andrews was elected vice-president in 
charge of the activities connected with the 
electrification of steam railroads and such 
other duties as might be assigned to him 
by the president. In June, 1935, Mr. 
Andrews assumed responsibility for all de- 
partments of the company’s transportation 
activities. 

Guy W. Wilson, who has been appointed 
manager of the transportation department, 
entered the employ of the General Electric 
Company in June, 1923, immediately after 
his graduation from Penn State University. 
He served on “test” for six months and 
in December was assigned to the factory 
division of the railway equipment and en- 
gineering department at Schenectady. Since 
May, 1926, he has been associated with the 
general office division of that department 
at the Erie works, until last month when 
he and Henry Guy were named assistant 
managers. 

E. P. Waller, who returns to Schenectady 
with his new appointment as assistant to 
vice-president in charge of apparatus sales, 
entered the employ of the General Electric 
Company in 1900, upon graduation from 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. After 
two years in “test,” he became associated 
with the publication bureau, forerunner of 
the present publicity department. When 


E. B. . Waller 


the General Electric Review was instituted 
he became associate editor, leaving in 1903 
to take up commercial work in the railway 
department. In 1912 Mr. Waller was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the railway 
department and in 1922 was named manager 
of the department, which later was re- 
named the transportation department. 


Charles H. Beard has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the operating 
companies of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation, New York. 


Standard Equipments, Chicago, has 
changed its name to Alcoma Railway 
Equipments. There will be no change 
in personnel and its headquarters will re- 
main as before at Suite 1001, 310 South 
Michigan avenue. 


J. T. Gillespie, Jr., assistant manager 
of the central division of railroad sales of 
the Air Reduction Sales Company at 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant to 
Thomas B. Hasler, president of the Wil- 
son Welder and Metals Co., Inc., an 
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affiliate of AIRCO. Mr. Gillespie will 
have his headquarters at New York and 
in his new dutics will handle promotional 
sales activities in co-operation with I. B, 
Yates, general sales manager of the Wil- 
son Welder and Metals Co., Inc. 


J. L. Lavallee, sales manager of the 
railway sales division of The Texas Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed man- 


J. L. Lavallee 


ager of the railway traffic and sales de- 
partment at New York, succeeding W. E. 
Greenwood, retired. Mr. Lavallee entered 
The Texas Company’s service at Houston, 
Tex., in November, 1922, after many years 
experience in railroad service as lubrica- 
tion engineer, and was appointed assistant 
manager of railway sales at Chicago in 
July, 1928, and sales manager at New York 
in October, 1937. W. E. Greenwood, gen- 
eral manager of the railway traffic and 
sales department of The Texas Company, 
retired under the company’s plan, June 30. 
Mr. Greenwood entered service in April, 
1912, as representative of the railway sales 
division at New York, advancing succes- 
sively to assistant manager, manager and 
general manager. 


C. H. Williamson has been elected 
vice-president of the Youngstown Steel 
Door Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was born on December 29, 1884, at Renova, 


C. H. Williamson 


Pa., and was educated at Dickinson Semi- 
nary, Williamsport, and entered the Town- 
send Scientific school of the University of 
Pennsylvania with the class of 1907. In 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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October of the following year he went 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad as car re- 
pairman at Bellwood, Pa. In January, 
1909, he was transferred as draftsman to 
the office of the general superintendent of 
motive power. He was promoted in March, 
1917, to assistant foreman of freight car 
design and in September, 1918, was made 
foreman in charge of freight car design. 
He resigned on April 1, 1920, and then 
became associated with the development of 
steel doors for box cars and when the 
Youngstown Steel Door Company was or- 
ganized in January, 1925, he became me- 
chanical engineer, with headquarters at 
Cleveland. In June, 1935, he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president and re- 
cently became vice-president of the same 
company. 


Emmett J. Fallon, vice-president of 
the Des Moines.Foundry & Machinery 
Company and the Grinnell Washing 
Machinery Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pettibone Mulliken Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The Armco Railroad Sales Company 
on July 1, took over the railroad sales 
business heretofore conducted by the Ingot 
Iron Railway Products Co. The 
Drainage Engineering Company will 
continue to carry on its business in con- 
junction with the Armco Railroad Sales 
Company. 


OBITUARY 


Charles M. Melcher, who retired as 
manager of the Chicago office of the In- 
gersoll-Rand Company in 1925, died on 
June 29 at Homosassa, Fla. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


MANGANESE STEEL. — The American 
Manganese Steel division of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has published a 64-page cata- 
log entitled AMSCO Manganese Steel, 
containing over 400 illustrations. The cata- 
log begins with an introductory page of 
questions and answers entitled, What Is 
Manganese Steel? The production and re- 
search facilities, and various plants of this 
company are then described and illustrated 
with photographs. The catalog continues 
with several pages explaining in detail the 
origin of manganese steel, its physical 
properties, method of manufacture, heat 
treating and machining, and its qualifica- 
tions for industrial uses where hardness and 
toughness are needed. The remainder of 
the catalog is devoted to a series of pages 
showing many photographs of manganese 
steel products used in railroad equipment, 
railroad track construction, crushing, grind- 
ing and pulverizing equipment, dredging, 
excavating and road building equipment, 
and many other industrial applications. 
Also included in the catalog are a page 
discussing the various types of AMSCO 
alloy steels for high temperature and cor- 
rosion services and a page on AMSCO 
welding rods. £6. 


on 
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Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha to abandon a portion of a branch 
line extending from Holcombe, Wis., to 
Hannibal, 17.1 miles. 


EscanaBA & LAKE Svupertor.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its Northland branch 
extending from Northland, Mich., to New 
Kates, 8.1 miles. 


Forpyce & PrincEton.—A bandonment.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon two short segments, totaling a 
little over three miles, of its line in Dallas 
County, Ark. 


Lake Erie, FRANKLIN & CLARION. — 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its Harvey branch 
extending from Elss Junction, Pa., to 
Harvey, 0.83 miles of main line and 0.98 
miles of industrial track. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Conditional Sale Con- 
tract—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held that the execution by this 
company of a contract for the purchase of 
500 all-steel coal cars from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company does not come within the 
provisions of section 20a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and has dismissed the ap- 
plication for want of jurisdiction. 


MiInneEApoL!s & St. Louts.—Receiver’s 
Certtficates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has modified its 
order of May 8 so as to limit the amount 
of receiver’s certificates that may be is- 
sued thereunder to $162,025. The original 
order would have authorized the issuance 
of $326,000 of receiver’s certificates. 


Oxotona, Houston & CALHounN Cry. 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line extending 
from Okolona, Miss., to Calhoun City, 
37.3 miles. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Abandonment by the 
Deep Creek. —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Deep Creek to abandon its entire line ex- 
tending from Wendover, Utah, to Gold 
Hill, 45.7 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway einai. 28.11 27.74 27.87 
Average price of 20 repre: 
sentative railway bon 58.23 58.00 60.00 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$5.00, semi- -annually; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
both payable July 31 to holders "of record July 21. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi- _— payable July 20 to holders 
of record July 10. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Luther Austin Thomas, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to vice-president, in- 
vestigation and police, Southern, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., was 








L. A. Thomas 


noted in the Railway Age of July 1, was 
born on March 24, 1902, at Madisonville, 
Tenn. Mr. Thomas attended Asheville, 
N. C., high school, Bingham Military 
School and the University of North Caro- 
lina. He entered the service of the 
Southern on June 22, 1916, and served as 
clerk in various departments at Asheville, 
becoming special officer-clerk, police de- 
partment, on June 1, 1918. On January 1, 
1920, Mr. Thomas was appointed sergeant 
of police at Asheville; on April 1, 1926, 
lieutenant of police at Greenville, S. C.; 
on April 15, 1927, Captain of police at 
Rock Hill, S. C., being transferred in the 
latter capacity to Alexandria, Va., on 
March 1, 1931. He became inspector of 
police at Knoxville, Tenn., on November 
1, 1934, and assistant superintendent of 
police at Washington, D. C., on August 1, 
1935. Mr. Thomas was appointed superin- 
tendent of police at Washington, D. C., on 
October 1, 1937, the position he held until 
his recent appointment as assistant to vice- 
president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Richard P. Roach, paymaster on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters 
at Parsons, Kan., retired on July 1. 


OPERATING 


D. C. Gough, acting transportation as- 
sistant of the Vancouver Island Lines, has 
been appointed transportation assistant, 
with headquarters as before at Victoria, 
Bac. 


William L.. Wood, assistant trait- 
master on the Northern Pacific at Spokane, 
Wash., has been promoted to trainmaster 
at Glendive, Mont. Thomas J. Kane, 
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train master at Dickinson, N. D., has been 
transferred to Centralia, Wash., replacing 
William G. Ashworth, who has been 
transferred to the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. 


M. G. McInnes, trainmaster on the 
Erie at Marion, Ohio, has been promoted 
to chief trainmaster at Youngstown, Ohio, 
succeeding F. J. Tamplin, who has re- 
tired because of ill health H. H. Clark, 
trainmaster on the New York division, 
has been transferred to Marion, relieving 
Mr. McInnes, and G. C. White, inspector 
of operation, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, has been promoted to trainmaster on 
the New York division replacing Mr. 
Clark. 


Frank L. Myers, assistant general 
manager of the Southern district of the 
Western lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and also of the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Tex., whose retirement on July 31 was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 24, 
was born at Afton, Iowa, on July 29, 1869, 
and entered railway service on February 
28, 1890 as a clerk on the Santa Fe at 
Wichita, Kan. He later became chief 
clerk and in 1900 he was assigned to sta- 
tion service at Albuquerque, N. M., later 
becoming agent. In June, 1905, he was 
promoted to trainmaster at Wellington, 
Kan., and on October 24, 1907, he was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the Rio Grande 
division. Mr. Myers was transferred to 
the New Mexico division, with headquar- 
ters at Las Vegas, N. M., in October, 
1910, and in June, 1920, he was promoted 
to assistant general manager, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Tex. 


Robert P. Gribben, whose promotion 
to superintendent of freight transportation, 
on the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, and with jurisdic- 
tion over Lines West of Buffalo and the 
Ohio Central lines, was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 8, was born at Cleve- 
land, on September 10, 1878, and graduated 
from John Carroll University in 1897. He 
entered railway service on December 12, 
1897, as a clerk for the superintendent of 
car service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now part of the New York 
Central system) at Cleveland. In 1915, 
he was promoted to assistant chief clerk 
to the superintendent of freight transporta- 
tion and three years later he was advanced 


.to chief clerk to the superintendent of 


freight transportation. In 1919, he was 
appointed chief supervising agent, and one 
year later he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of freight transportation, 
with headquarters at Cleveland. In the 
latter part of 1932, the position of assistant 
Superintendent of freight transportation 
was abolished, and Mr. Gribben was ap- 
Pointed general transportation clerk at 
Cleveland, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


F. P. Flesher, assistant superintendent 
of the Nebraska division of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at North Platte, 
Neb, has been promoted to superintend- 
fnt of that division, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding T. E. Williams, 
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whose death on June 29 is announced else- 
where in these columns, and George H. 
Warfel, acting superintendent of the Kan- 
sas division, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of that division. A. E. Stoddard, 
assistant superintendent of the Wyoming 
division, with headquarters at Green River, 
Wyo., has been transferred to North 
Platte, replacing Mr. Flesher. W. O. 
Horne, trainmaster at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent on the Kansas division, with head- 
quarters at Marysville, Kan., relieving D. 
Gresham, who has been appointed night 
chief dispatcher at Marysville. G. J. 
Mulick, trainmaster at Laramie, Wyo., 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Wyoming division at Green 
River, succeeding Mr. Stoddard. E. H. 
Bailey, trainmaster at Grand Island, Neb., 
has been transferred to Laramie, replacing 
Mr. Mulick and J. E. Mulick, trainmas- 
ter at Ogden, Utah, has been transferred 
to Grand Island relieving Mr. Bailey. B. 
L. McMullen, trainmaster at Sidney, 
Neb., has been transferred to Ogden, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mulick and W. S. Whitaker, 
trainmaster at North Platte, has been 
transferred to Sidney, relieving Mr. Mc- 
Mullen. E. C. Kauffman, chief dispatcher 
at Marysville, has been promoted to train- 
master at Kansas City, replacing Mr. 
Horne. 


James J. Moynihan, whose retirement 
on July 1 as superintendent of car service 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 1, was born in Cold Spring 
township, Cattaraugus County, New York, 
and entered railway service in October, 
1889, as a telegraph operator on the Erie. 
In 1893, he went with the North Hudson 
County (New Jersey) railroad as a dis- 
patcher and ticket agent. In January, 1895, 
he returned to the Erie as a telegraph 
operator and later served as a yard clerk, 
relief agent, chief passenger clerk, chief 
car distributor, chief clerk in the transpor- 
tation department, assistant to the general 
superintendent of transportation and super- 
visor of transportation at New York. In 
February, 1927, Mr. Moynihan was pro- 
moted to superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters at New York, and his 
headquarters were later changed to Cleve- 
land. In June, 1933, he was appointed 
superintendent of car service, the position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 
During the period from May, 1917, until 
March, 1920, Mr. Moynihan was fur- 
loughed and served successively as assist- 
ant to the commissioner, Commission on 
Car Service of the American Railway As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; office as- 
sistant, Car Service Division, Division of 
Transportation, United States Railroad 
Administration; assistant to the manager 
of the Car Service Division, in charge of 
box car distribution, and manager, Eastern 
Railroad’s Open Top Car Pool at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


John R. Skillen, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
La Junta, Colo., was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 1, was born at Star 
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City, Ind., on October 6, 1886, and entered 
railway service with the Pennsylvania in 
1903. In August, 1911, he went with the 





John R. Skillen 


Santa Fe and until May, 1913, served as 
an operator and wire chief at various loca- 
tions on the Coast lines and Western lines. 
On the latter date, he was promoted to 
dispatcher at Raton, N. M., later being 
promoted successively to night chief dis- 
patcher and chief dispatcher at that point. 
Mr. Skillen was advanced to trainmaster 
on the New Mexico division on August 1, 
1920, and on July 1, 1929, he was appoint- 
ed acting superintendent of the Arkansas 
River division, with headquarters at La 
Junta, returning to the position of train- 
master at Las Vega, N. M., on January 
1, 1930. On September 1 of the same 
year, he was transferred to the Western 
division, with headquarters at Dodge City, 
Kan., and on July 25, 1936, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Slaton di- 
vision, with headquarters at Slaton, Tex. 
Mr. Skillen was transferred to the New 
Mexico division, with headquarters at 
Las Vegas, in September, 1938, where he 
was located at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


Earle E. McCarty, whose promotion 
to general manager of the Coast lines of 





Earle E. McCarty 


the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was 
announced in the Railway Age of July 1, 
was born at Winona, Minn., on March 20, 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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1882. Mr. McCarty learned telegraphy in 
the office of his father, who was an opera- 
tor-agent, when he was 12 years of age. 
After several years’ service in a Western 
Union office, he entered railway service as 
an operator-agent on the Los Angeles divi- 
sion of the Santa Fe in November, 1899. 
In 1903, he was promoted to dispatcher and 
four years later he was advanced to chief 
dispatcher, serving in this capacity at 
Needles, Cal., and Fresno. He was ap- 
pointed general inspector of transportation 
at Los Angeles in 1909, and three years 
later he was made a trainmaster, serving 
in this capacity at Gallup, N. M., Winslow, 
Ariz., Needles, and San Bernardino, Cal. 
From 1917 to 1919, Mr. McCarty was con- 
nected with the United States Railroad 
Administration as general agent for the 
troop movement section at Camp Kearney, 
Cal. From the end of this period until 
1923, he served as trainmaster on the 
Santa Fe at various points, and in the 
latter year he was advanced to assistant 
superintendent at Needles, being reap- 
pointed trainmaster a year later. In 1926, 
after serving as trainmaster on the Albu- 
querque, Los Angeles and Arizona divi- 
sions, he was appointed acting superinten- 
dent of the Albuquerque division with 
headquarters at Winslow, Ariz., advancing 
to the superintendency six months later. 
Mr. McCarty was promoted to assistant 
general manager of the Western lines, with 
headquarters at La Junta, Colo., on Oc- 
tober 1, 1932, and on January 10, 1937, 
was further advanced to assistant to the 
vice-president, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Irving Savage has been appointed as- 
sistant coal freight agent of the New York 
Central System, with headquarters at New 
York. 


Furman T. Foy, traveling freight agent 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
district freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. Stanley Hankee, 
who died on May 18. 


T. C. McDowell has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Richmond, Va. 
The position of freight traffic representa- 
tive has been abolished. J. E. Best, com- 
mercial agent at Tampa, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent at Palmetto, 
Fla., succeeding C. J. Mundee, who has 
been appointed division freight agent at 
Tampa. 


E. J. Stegner, general northern agent 
for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Stegner will succeed to a portion of the 
duties of J. A. Sams, 83 years old, who 
will continue as assistant general freight 
agent at Atlanta, performing those duties 
which his health may permit. J. M. Nor- 
ton, general agent at Louisville, Ky., has 
been promoted to general northern agent 
at Chicago relieving Mr. Stegner and L. 
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L. Davis, general agent at Augusta, Ga., 
has been transferred to Louisville, replac- 
ing Mr. Norton. 


J. M. Macrae, whose promotion to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager on the Ca- 
nadian National, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 10, was born at 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, Scotland, on 
July 31, 1884, and entered railway service 
in August, 1906, in the audit department 
of the Canadian Northern (now part of 
the Canadian National system), at Winni- 
peg. He later went with the Canadian Pa- 
cific, serving in the traffic department at 
Winnipeg and also served for a time as 
trafic manager of Imperial Oil, Ltd., at 
that point. In March, 1912, he returned 
to railway service as district freight agent 
on the Canadian Northern at Saskatoon, 
Sask., and in December, 1919, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight agent 
on the Canadian National at Winnipeg. 
Mr. Macrae was promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C., in August, 1929, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Thomas J. Dowd, whose promotion to 
general freight agent on the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., was 





Thomas J. Dowd 


announced in the Railway Age of July 1, 
was born at Portland on October 16, 1891, 
and entered railway service in that city 
on October 1, 1907, as an office boy on the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company (now part of the Union Pa- 
cific system), later becoming successively 
a clerk and then a stenographer in the ad- 
vertising department at Portland. On 
April 3, 1916, he was appointed rate clerk 
in the general passenger department at that 
point, continuing in this position until De- 
cember 12, 1917, when he entered the U. 
S. Army. Mr. Dowd returned to the 
Union Pacific on December 16, 1920 as 
import and export clerk at Portland and 
three years later he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the assistant traffic manager at 
that point, later being appointed chief clerk 
of the general freight department. On 
April 1, 1928, he was advanced to district 
freight and passenger agent at Spokane, 
Wash., and later was promoted to general 
agent at that point. Mr. Dowd was fur- 
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ther advanced to general freight agent at 
Portland on June 16. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Lucien Brousseau, whose appointment 
as engineer maintenance of way of the 
Central region of the Canadian National 





Lucien Brousseau 


at Toronto, Ont., was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of July 1, was born at Sorel, 
Que., in 1887. He joined the Intercolonial 
railway as division engineer at Levis, Que, 
in 1913 and in 1920 he was appointed dis- 
trict engineer for the Canadian National 
at Quebec City, the position he held until 
his recent appointment as engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Central region. 


J. P. Menard, whose appointment as 
district engineer of the Quebec district of 
the Canadian National, at Quebec, Que., 
was noted in the Railway Age of July 1, 
was born at Cedars, Que., on April 13, 
1881. Mr. Menard joined the staff of the 
Transcontinental Railway in 1907 and 
served as assistant division engineer of 
construction and resident engineer. Later 
he became assistant engineer of the Ca- 
nadian National’s Montreal division and 
engineer of the Saguenay division. During 
the past seven years Mr. Menard has been 





J. P. Menard 


engineer of the Laurentian division, at 


Quebec, Que. 


Thomas T. Irving, whose retirement 
as chief engineer of the Central region of 
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the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Toronto, Ont., was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 1, was born at Ver- 
non, Prince Edward Island. Mr. Irving 
was graduated from McGill University in 
1898 and became assistant to the resident 
engineer of the old Grand Trunk system 
at Montreal in the same year. Four years 
later he became a resident engineer and in 
1902 was transferred to the Grand Trunk 
Western division in a similar capacity, 
later serving as division and chief engi- 





Thomas T. Irving 


neer in the Grand Trunk Western terri- 
tory. In 1924 Mr. Irving became chief 
engineer of the Central region of the 
Canadian National at Toronto, the posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


Barton Wheelwright, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer of the Central re- 
gion of the Canadian National at Toronto, 
Ont., was noted in the Railway Age of 
July 1, entered the service of the Grand 
Trunk at Toronto in 1911 as a draughts- 
man. A year later he went to Montreal, 
Que., as a signal inspector and in 1914 
became assistant signal engineer. Two 
years later he was appointed signal engi- 
neer and in 1918 he went to Portland, Me., 
as engineer maintenance of way. Mr. 





Barton Wheelwright 


Wheelwright returned to Montreal in 1920 
aS engineer accountant and in 1923 was 
Promoted to special engineer at Toronto. 
In 1928 he became assistant to the chief 
fngineer and in 1936 was promoted to 
fngineer maintenance of way of the cen- 
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tral region, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as chief engineer 
of the Central region. 


MECHANICAL 


Oscar G. Pierson, whose promotion to 
mechanical’ superintendent on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Fort Madison, Ia., was announced 
in the Railway Age of July 1, was born 
at Topeka, Kan. on June 1, 1889, and 
entered railway service on April 30, 1907, 
as a machinist apprentice on the Santa Fe 
at Topeka. On April 1, 1912, he was pro- 
moted to foreman of the airbrake room and 
two years later he was transferred to Ar- 
gentine, Kan., as machinist gang foreman. 
On February 20, 1916, he was promoted to 
night roundhouse foreman at Arkansas 
City, Kan.,-and a year later was trans- 
ferred to Argentine in the same capacity. 
Mr. Pierson resigned in December, 1917, 
to accept work in the Navy Yard at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and on January 4, 1919, re- 
turned to the Santa Fe as a machinist at 
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Argentine. From June 19, 1919, until No- 
vember 1, 1920, he served successively as 
machinist gang foreman, air brake fore- 
man, and roundhouse foreman at Argen- 
tiné. On the latter date he was promoted 
to general foreman at Arkansas City, and 
on September 1, 1937, he was advanced to 
master mechanic of the Oklahoma and 
Southern Kansas division, with the same 
headquarters, the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


William Elam, chief tie and timber in- 
spector of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., retired 
on July 1. 


Henri P. LeBlanc, stores inspector, 
Atlantic region, Canadian National, has 
been appointed storekeeper, with headquar- 
ters as before at Moncton, N. B., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Redmond, who has retired 
after 37 years of service. 


OBITUARY 


Malcolm R. Connell, who retired in 
1932 as auditor of disbursements of the 
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New York Central at New York, died on 
July 10 at his home in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
at the age of 76. 


John Barkley Fisher, who retired in 
1931 as assistant to general manager of 
the Central region of the Pennsylvania at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on July 7 at his home 
in St. Davids, Pa., in his 73rd year. 


James Alexander Somerville, vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Dal- 
las, Tex., died of a heart ailment at that 
point on July 7. 


T. P. O’Neill, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Colorado & Southern, the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., died at that point on July 6. 


Henry H. Brown, who retired in Jan- 
uary 1926 as division superintendent on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Ft. Scott, Kan., died of heart 
disease on July 11 at the St. Johns Hospital 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert Henry Carmichael, assistant 
to the freight traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., died on July 1. Mr. Carmichael was 
born at Wellsburg, W. Va., on October 
25, 1879, and entered railway service in 
January, 1905, in the traffic department of 
the Southern Pacific at Houston, Tex. He 
was later promoted to general agent at 
Monterey, Mex., and subsequently was 
promoted to division freight agent and as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Houston. In March, 1924, he 
was advanced to assistant to the traffic 
manager with the same headquarters. His 
title was later changed successively to as- 
sistant to the vice-president and _ traffic 
manager, and assistant to the freight traffic 
manager. 


T. E. Williams, superintendent of the 
Nebraska division of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., died 
at the age of 45 of a heart attack on 
June 29 at Grand Island, Neb. Mr. Wil- 
liams entered the service of the Union 
Pacific as a brakeman at Rawlins, Wyo., 
in February, 1917, after four years pre- 
vious service with eastern railroads in 
various positions, including that of tele- 
graph operator. Two years later he was 
promoted to dispatcher and served in that 
capacity, except for ae few months in train 
service in 1921, until July, 1922, when he 
was promoted to assistant trainmaster at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. In October, 1922, he was 
appointed night chief dispatcher at Chey- 
enne and in 1926, he was advanced -to chief 
dispatcher at Grand Island. A short time 
later Mr. Williams was promoted to train- 
master at that point and in 1927, he was 
transferred to Omaha. Two years later 
he was advanced to assistant superintend- 
ent at Cheyenne and on October 31, 1935, 
he was promoted to superintendent of the 
Wyoming division, with headquarters at 
Green River, Wyo. Mr. Williams was 
transferred to the Nebraska division, with 
headquarters at Omaha in January, 1938. 





CONVENTIONAL or STREAMLINED— 
Bethlehem Wheels and Axles 


Bethlehem Wrought-Steel Wheels and Forged-Steel 
Axles are giving excellent service on the country’s 
leading railroads. They are made of precision-con- 
trolled steels. They are forged and rolled on modern 
equipment. They are machined by some of the finest 
heavy equipment ever made for this job. 


Our best engineering and metallurgical talent has 
gone into the making of these wheels and axles. Their 
performance on streamlined, light-weight, and con- 
ventional cars bears out our claim: Bethlehem 
Wrought-Steel Wheels and Forged-Steel Axles are as 


fine a unit as is made. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY ° 
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